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Cash and Caritas 


R HOOVER has launched a new campaign for 
the feeding of occupied Europe and the passagé, 
through the British blockade, of the necessary food- 
stuffs. The appeal, the arguments are not new. The 
problem was exhaustively discussed last summer. 
But now the winter has passed, conditions have 
deteriorated, the needs, it is claimed, are more urgent 
—and Mr Hoover’s plans are more fully matured. 
There is nothing very new to say on the British side, 
but since memories are short and the humanitarian 
appeal of the Hoover crusade is strong, it is perhaps 
advisable to go over once again Great Britain’s 
objections to this scheme, or, indeed, to any other 
scheme which might be devised in similar circum- 
stances. 
The Hoover plan, as outlined in a broadcast in 
the United States on February 15th, was obviously 
intended to give some safeguards against German 
exploitation. It is suggested that it should be tried 
out first in Belgium and extended only if it works 
on this small scale. The distribution of food would 
be through soup kitchens and a strong neutral body 
would oversee the work of distribution. Germany 
would be asked not to requisition any more food- 
stuffs from the countries thus served and both 
belligerents would have to guarantee the passage of 
food ships. Nor would the transaction be a free gift 
on the part of America, The foodstuffs would be 
paid for with the assets held by the various occu- 
pied countries in the United States and transport 
problems, too, would be met by using their immobil- 
ized merchant ships. Thus American objections to the 
possibility of American ships entering the prohibited 
war zone would be met. It is a plan of ‘‘ Cash and 
Caritas.” 
What are we to say to Mr Hoover? Fortunately 


he does not come to Britain in the guise of the 
humanitarian, pure and simple, who, while admitting 
all the British arguments about the unhappy political 
and strategic consequences of lifting the blockade, 
nevertheless hears the cry of the children and the 
despair of the mother and cannot think a day beyond 
their present misery. Mr Hoover’s case, in spite of 
his appeal to the teachings of Christ and to 
** America’s spiritual leadership,’’ is not based pri- 
marily upon feelings of compassion. His scheme is 
based on certain realistic calculations—that Great 
Britain has some sort of responsibility for the people 
whom Hitler has enslaved, that widespread relief is 
necessary if starvation is to be woadade finally, that 
his scheme would not impair Britain’s war effort— 
and it is with these calculations, not with the de- 
sirability of relieving, other things being equal, the 
sufferings of Europe that the British Government 
takes issue. 

Great Britain can accept no responsibility for con- 
ditions in Europe to-day. If Germany had not invaded 
Poland, Denmark, and the Western States, they 
would still be enjoying the prosperity that was 
theirs before September, 1989. And if Germany were 
to evacuate any of these countries to-day, the 
problem of their food supplies could be quickly 
solved. Germany has, moreover, an obligation in inter- 
national law. By Article 48 of the Hague Convention 
of 1907, a power occupying 4 country is * under the 
obligation to take all measures possible to maintain 
public order and safety.”” In 1916 when Germany 
i justi transference of French and 
Belgian civilians to work in the Reich, she pleaded 
that only thus could she feed them and “there is 
n 


o doubt that provision ion for the ensuring of the feeding 
of the population belongs to the work of maintaining 
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public order and public life.” So much for inter- 
national law, which is, of course, barely relevant to 
any discussion of the Nazi point of view but is signifi- 
cant in the light of Germany’s great Pane play 
on the extent to which the British blockade is a 
breach of international law. 

The Nazis, both in practice and in theory, must 
carry the responsibility of feeding German Europe. 
Can they do it? Mr Hoover believes not, the British 
Government is confident that they can. Taken country 
by country, there seems unquestionably to be acute 
shortage in Poland, Belgium, and unoccupied France. 
In the other countries the shortage is felt in certain 
specified commodities—fresh fish in Norway, for 
example, or dairy produce in Denmark and Holland. 
But it is quite a different story to maintain that 
these shortages are inevitable and from there, by 
easy stages, to argue on to Britain’s responsibility. 
In peacetime, Europe is largely self-sufficient in food- 
stuffs. Against 60 million tons of rye and wheat 
produced in an average year only 4 millions are 
brought in from overseas. Oats, barley, and maize 
to the amount of 5.5 million tons are imported against 
a production of 55 millions, while in potatoes and 
sugar self-syfficiency has been achieved. Only in fats 
is there some deficiency. The food is there, provided 
Germany will arrange for equitable distribution, a fact 
which is borne out by the Germans themselves. In 
a recent report of the Institut fiir Konjunktur- 
jorschung, Europe was described as being 90 per 
cent. independent of foreign supplies, while Germany 
was declared to be in a position to balance the sur- 
pluses of Eastern Europe against the deficits of the 
West by virtue of its consummate talent for organi- 
zation and distribution. 

Yet there is shortage. Poland is a mass of misery, 
conditions in Vichy-France are deplorable and in all 
the occupied countries rationing and declining stan- 
dards are portents of worse to come. The explanation 
is simple. Germany has been steadily stripping these 
countries of their current food supplies and of their 
reserves, In most of them, at least a year’s stocks had 
been laid by which, with the harvests of 1940, would, 
in spite of the damage of war, have kept them going 
until next summer. But they have been plundered to 
feed the invader. Norway has lost her fish supplies, 
Danish livestock has been slaughtered, 17 million lbs. 
of butter left Holland in one week, France is so divided 
that the hermetically-sealed frontier separates the rich 
farming country from the poorer unoccupied districts, 
and, not content with this, the Germans conduct forays 
into unoccupied territory and take a generous share of 
all the foodstuffs arriving at Marseilles. Once again, 
the question of the blockade must be thrown back on 
Germany. There need be no famine provided the Nazis 
accept their legal responsibility to share and distribute 
Europe’s supplies. 

Of the two, distribution is the real problem. South- 
Eastern Europe has a surplus of foodstuffs. But to-day 
Hungarian wheat can reach Belgium only across the 
railway system of Western Germany, which is already 
one of the worst bottlenecks in the German war effort 
and where wartime demands have led to a severe 
shortage of railway stock. Any scheme of outside pro- 
visioning would not only relieve the Nazis of the 
necessity of finding the food—which is no great 
problem—but also of diverting carrying space from 
military purposes. The Hoover scheme would reduce 
the strain on Germany’s wartime transport system, in 
other words, it would directly increase Germany’s 
military efficiency. 

Hoover’s third point—that food relief as 
organised by him would not damage the Allied cause 
-—is equally controversial. We need not doubt Mr 
Hoover’s sincerity when he states his distaste for 
totalitarian rule and his support for the free peonles— 
even though he has consistently opposed the extension 
of American assistance to Great Britain. He no doubt 
genuinely believes that to take over some of Hitler’s 
work in feeding the Nazis’ subject peoples would in 
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no way impede a British victory. Yet on almost every 
showing the facts are against him. There is, first of 
all, the undoubted fact that foodstuffs are convertible 
into materials of war—potatoes and wheat provide fuel 
alcohol, fats give glycerine for high explosives, milk 
can be used to make casein for plastics, The British 
people know quite well that for years in Germany 
Goering’s choice of guns or butter has meant that the 
butter has gone to feed the guns, and they have 
absolutely no guarantee that the process will not con- 
tinue now that Hitler has all German Europe from 
which to scour supplies. 

Foodstuffs affect the question of man-power. Before 
the war, a labour force of 9,500,000 ple was neces- 
sary to feed the Germans, whereas Great Britain was 
fed by. about 8,000,000 workers in agriculture, in fishing 
and in the export industries that paid for imported 
food. The difference is a difference in industrial 
strength which Germany is trying to make good by 
bringing in thousands of Poles, Czechs and Italians to 
labour in the fields, thus setting free Germans for the 
armies and the factories. If a relief system were to 
solve the problem of food supplies, many thousands 
more could be transferred from the fields and the scales 
of man-power would be tipped down even more heavily 
on the side of the Nazis. And apart from this differential 
factor, it would be folly to relieve Germany of a duty 
which in her own interests she will ultimately be com- 
pelled to fulfil. Hitler has made it clear that German 
Europe is to work for the Reich. He has spoken of the 
European labour force of 70 millions. But if this labour 
force is to work, it must be fed, and the Nazis cannot 
hope to keep a vast centralised ‘* prosperous ”’ 
economic system in gear if the men who work it are 
exhausted with starvation. They are already negotiat- 
ing with Russia for extra grain for Belgium ; there is 
no reason to suppose they will not extend these nego- 
tiations once it is clear that the job is not going to be 
done for Germany by a system of outside relief 
organized from America. 

There are objections, too, to the details of Mr 
Hoover’s scheme ; among them, transport is by far 
the most serious. Distribution of the food supplies in 
the occupied countries would, of necessity, be the task 
of the relief organisations. But distribution is one of 
Germany’s principal internal economic problems which 
blockade and bombing are designed to intensify. 
Transport is also Great Britain’s most pressing 
problem, not internal transport over a damaged and 
unco-ordinated Continental railway system, but 
across the seaways of the Atlantic under the constant 
menace of the U-boat and bombing plane. If American 
ships are not to bring the food, then either Allied ship- 
ping must be used—which is inconceivable—or neutral 
shipping which both Britain and her friends in America 
hope may be used to make good her heavy losses under 
submarine attack. Mr Hoover’s method of envisaging 
transport completely overlooks the fact that Britain, 
too, is blockaded for her life and that her continued 
existence may well depend upon the ships which he 
would divert from supplying Britain in order to feed 
German Europe. 


These, then, are the powerful arguments with which 
the British people meet the Hoover scheme. Not only 
do they appear unanswerable, but one of them at least 
applies to any scheme of relief, however carefully it 
might be devised. Britain has no desire to damp 
humanitarian enthusiasm and provided on the one hand 
that the enemy were not helped, however indirectly, 
and on the other that no extra calls were made on 
transport—the world’s shortest commodity—then all 
objections would be withdrawn. Under the first head- 
ing might fall schemes of relief drawn up to help, say, 
the Spaniards, the Irish, or even the unfortunate people 
of Britain, for in these three cases, there is a reason- 
able certainty that no food would be passed on to 
Germany. But it is difficult to see how any scheme 
operating from the United States could overcome the 
transport problem—which is and will remain the chief 
obstacle to any work of European relief. 
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The Scope for New Taxes 


REVIOUS articles in The Economist have given 
P reasons for believing that the “ gap” in the 
Budget next year—that is, the amount which will 
have to be covered either by increased taxation or by 
additional savings or by the pure creation of credit 
—will be something of the order of £150 millions a 
month. To close completely a gap of these large 
dimensions is clearly an impossible task. Least of all 
can taxation be expected to increase by such an 
amount, which is more than its whole present yield. 
But the taxpayer cannot hope to escape from bearing 
his share of the new effort that must be made if 
the volume of credit-creation—the ‘‘ predisposing 
cause ”? of inflation—is to be kept down to the un- 
avoidable minimum. It has been suggested in one 
previous article that the yield during next year of 
the present taxes can be put, with the aid of a certain 
amount of optimism, at £1,700 millions. It might, 
therefore, serve as an immediate objective of tax 
policy to raise another £800 millions and bring the 
figure up to £2,000 millions, which would still be 
considerably less than half the expenditure. 

There is doubtless a great variety of more or less 
minor ways of raising small sums, but to provide 
anything like an additional £300 millions, the search 
can, for practical purposes, be limited to those that 
yield scores, if not hundreds, of millions a year. One 
such which has been advocated in Labour circles is 
a stiff tax on the capital value of property. The argu- 
ments with which it is put forward make it clear that 
this form of capital levy is intended to protect the 
community against the growth of wartime fortunes 
which has in the past been inseparable from inflation- 
ary finance. It may therefore best be discussed under 
the general heading of “taking the profit out of 
inflation,’? which is intended for a later article in 
this series. In the meantime, it may be briefly 
remarked that incomes from property have not 
escaped the wartime increases in income tax, sur- 
tax and death duties, and that it would be difficult 
to convince the public of the equity of aiming a 
heavy discriminatory tax at all property owners (most 
of whom will suffer from inflation) in order to hit 
the minority who are enriched by the war. 

Apart from a property levy, there would seem to 
be two large sources of revenue open to the 
Chancellor. The first is the taxation of expenditure 
on services. It has frequently been pointed out 
in these columns that services have been generally 
neglected in British fiscal policy. Except for enter- 
tainments, they attract no peace-time taxation 
comparable to the customs and excise duties levied 
on goods. In wartime they have escaped both limita- 
tation orders and the Purchase Tax. But there is a 
rich field for the tax-gatherer here. According to one 
accepted estimate, the British public spent almost 
£900 millions in 1987 on services, excluding enter- 
tainments, rent, rates and taxes. The largest constitu- 
ents of the total were travel, domestic service, public 
utilities, hotels and restaurants. Even if a substantial 
margin be left for categories that would have to be 
exempted (medical service, for example) and for war- 
time decreases, it should not be a difficult task to 
raise an annual revenue of £150 millions from a stiff 
turnover tax on service expenditure. There would un- 
questionably be administrative difficulties, but there 
18 nO Obvious reason why they should be any greater 
than have been, and are being, surmounted in the 
case of the Purchase Tax. 

The second source from which a considerable new 
revenue can be drawn is the smaller incomes, 
ranging from, say, £250 for a single man to £800 for a 
family, which are too large to be seriously affected by 
indirect duties and too small to be hard hit by income 
tax. It is gradually coming to be realised that these 


incomes escape comparatively lightly from the work- 
ing of our existing tax system ; in 1925-26, according 
to the Col Committee’s estimates, a married man 
with 8 chi paid 11.9 per cent. of his income in 
taxes if that income was £100 (wholly earned) and 
only 6.2 per cent. if his income was £500; at £1,000 
the proportion had risen again to 11,0 per cent, What 
is not so well appreciated is that this disproportion has 
been growing worse. The reason is not far to seek. 
The main reliance of the Exchequer is on indirect 
taxes, which must be levied at a flat rate and there- 
fore cannot hit the middle incomes without crippling 
the poor, and on direct taxes which, so long as they 
are individually assessed, cannot embrace many of 
the middle incomes without imposing an impossible 
labour on the assessors and inspectors. During the’ 
period of rising tax burdens in the last five years, the 
procedure has been, in general, merely to increase the 
existing taxes. The curious shape of the tax curve, 
which imposes heavy burdens at each end of the in- 
come scale but descends to a pleasant valley for the 
middle incomes, has not been fundamentally altered ; 
only the steepness of the valley walls has increased. 

If the comparative neglect of these incomes has been 
due to the structure of the existing system of taxation, 
it follows that something new is required if the over- 
sight is now to be made good. A new tax designed for 
this purpose must necessarily be a direct tax—that is, 
proportioned in some way to the income—if it is not 
to hit the smallest incomes even harder than those it 
is intended to affect. On the other hand, if it is to be 
administratively practicable, it must avoid the de- 
tailed examination of individual incomes—that is, the 
proportion to be levied must be fixed and there can 
be no allowances for different classes of taxpayer. In 
short, what is required is a flat-rate tax (say of 2s. 
or 8s. in the £) to be deducted at the source from all 
incomes. There could be—and should be—an ex- 
emption of 80s., or 40s., or 50s. a week to spare the 
lowest incomes, and the special case of the family 
could be met by a scheme of family allowances to be 
financed out of the yield of the tax. But any such tax 
must be of the simplest possible structure if it is to 
be workable. 

This proposal, it will be recognised, is closely 
similar to that advocated a year ago by Mr J. M. 
Keynes. But the fate of Mr Keynes’s proposals might 
be taken to show that even the attractions of “‘ deferred 
pay ’’ were insufficient to offset the dislike felt for a 
new tax specifically designed to fall on “* the workers.”’ 
This would seem to suggest another approach. The sort 
of tax that has been suggested is very closely similar 
to the original income tax; the “ standard rate ”’ 
of income tax, which is an impediment to it in its 
present-day guise of a progressive tax, is a relic of its 
origin. The political task of imposing a new tax of 
this character might be considerably less if the income 
tax itself (which it already very largely deductible at 
source) were adapted for this purpose, while the surtax 
took over the task of applying progressive rates to 
the incomes now subject to income tax. 

It would be a mistake, however, to quibble over 
methods if the principle of a much more widely ranging 
direct tax, levied at a flat rate and deducted at the 
source, could be accepted. There can be little doubt 
that such a tax could bring in very substantial 
amounts—Mr Keynes’s tax was to bring in a net 
amount of £500 millions a year. The two suggestions 
made in this article—a turnover tax on service ex- 
penditure and a direct tax on the middle incomes— 
could therefore be made the means of producing at 
least the £300 millions or so needed to raise the revenue 
to £2,000 millions. Until devices of this nature have 
been fully exploited, it cannot be said that the 


resources of taxation have been exhausted. 
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Colonial Black Spots 


HE economic effects of the war have been very 
T different in different parts of the colonial empire. 
Malaya, for instance, is enjoying an unprecedented 
boom, thanks to its rubber and tin; its total exports 
last year rose to the high figure of $1,128 millions, 
compared with $750 millions in 1939. Ceylon is fairly 
prosperous from its tea and rubber, and most of the 
sugar colonies are, at least, no worse off than they 
had been before the war—Trinidad and British 
Guiana are helped by their oil and bauxite respec- 
tively. Northern Rhodesia should be benefiting from 
higher sales of copper, but the present system of levy- 
ing taxation does not allow the full benefit of the 
mines’ higher profits to accrue to the colony’s ex- 
chequer ; instead, a large portion comes to the United 
Kingdom. In the case of the more unfortunate colonies, 
Government purchases have, it is true, prevented 
them from feeling the worst effects of the war, but 
the assistance given has not always been enough to 
prevent a fall in an already very low standard of 
living. Those colonies that have been hit by the war 
have been hit hard, and have been hit in their most 
vulnerable spot. 


In his statement on colonial economic policy on 
December 17th, the late Lord Lloyd mentioned five 
‘black spots ”’—West African cocoa and palm pro- 
ducts, Pacific copra, Jamaican bananas, Palestine 
and Cyprus citrus, and East African coffee—but he 
claimed that in all these cases the Government had 
found, or was finding, financial means of saving the 
colonies concerned from grave suffering. What does 
this help amount to? Last year, the whole cocoa 
crop of the Gold Coast and Nigeria was bought at 
a price which was about £4 a ton higher than the 
price prevailing before the war. But the pre-war 
price was a depression price—lower than the 1931 
average—so that the small increase could not be con- 
sidered generous. Moreover, as sufficient markets 
could not be found, the mid-crop had to be burnt, a 
destruction which caused great bitterness among 
the growers, who claimed that cocoa was stored in 
the last war for two years, and who did not fail to 
point out that the deliberate waste of foodstuffs is 
punishable in Great Britain. This year, however, the 
bitterness has been intensified, because, without con- 
sultation with the producers, the purchase price of 
the crop has been reduced by 20 per cent. 


Nor was the blow softened by the _ tactless 
language in which the announcement of the cut was 
made. After stating that the British Government had 
incurred an appreciable loss on the 1939-40 crop, and 
expected an even heavier loss on the present crop, 
the official notice went on to say that it had con- 
sequently been found necessary “‘ to limit the liability 
undertaken in the cocoa purchasing scheme by reduc- 
ing the price to growers. . . . The Government of 
Nigeria is again very conscious of the generous way 
in which His Majesty’s Government has come to the 
assistance of cocoa producers, and has informed His 
Majesty’s Government of its grateful acceptance of 
the new scheme. The Government is confident it will 
receive the loyal co-operation of the whole African 
community, growers, shippers, and others, in making 
the scheme work smoothly, and that all will refrain 
from criticising details of a plan which at the expense 
of the British taxpayer confers so great a benefit 
on the cocoa industry of Nigeria.’’ Though this 
announcement appeared in the Nigeria Gazette, it 
is surely not fanciful to feel that it could only have 
been phrased in Whitehall. Moreover, the controlled 


‘price of West African cocoa in Great Britain will be 


raised by £10 a ton from March Ist. It does not 
appear, however, that the increase will be used to 
pay a higher price to the West African producer. It 


will be retained by the Ministry of Food—in other 
words, will accrue to the British taxpayer, who is 
alleged to be conferring such a benefit on Nigeria, 

Even if the cocoa purchase scheme were entirel 
satisfactory, parts of Nigeria and Sierra Leone which 
are dependent on the export of palm produce would 
still be in difficulties. Before the war the two colonies 
exported about 400,000 tons of palm kernels a year, 
whereas imports into Great Britain are now at the rate 
of 250,000 to 300,000 tons a year. The British Govern- 
ment is, therefore, only buying an amount equal to 
Britain’s current needs—the price was reduced by £1 
a ton last July—and the whole of its purchase is being 
made in Sierra Leone and in those Nigerian provinces 
which are entirely dependent on the sale of palm 
produce. In other provinces, a ban has been placed on 
exports as their farmers have an alternative means 
of livelihood ; and they are being encouraged to grow 
cassava, as Britain is prepared to buy 10,000 tons a 
year for war purposes. Encouraging the natives to 
grow alternative crops is, of course, a sensible policy, 
for peace as well as war, but it is a pity the Govern- 
ment could not see its way to purchase their palm pro- 
duce, or give them some other financial assistance, for 
one year until the new crop is ready. As it is, it has 
been estimated that the growers concerned will lose 
about £500,000. 

The second of Lord Lloyd’s “ black spots’? was 
Pacific copra. He announced that those islands and 
parts of Fiji, which are actually dependent on copra, 
will be subsidised, and as the total sum involved is 
comparatively small, it may be assumed that the 
subsidy will give them almost full compensation for 
their lost markets. But Jamaica’s banana industry is 
as difficult a proposition as West Africa’s cocoa. After 
the ban on imports into Great Britain had been im- 
posed, it was announced that the Government would 
buy, in Jamaica, a maximum of 12 million stems at 
3s. a bunch. In previous years, about 20 million stems 
were exported, and 4s. 6d. a bunch was considered a 
fair price. To help to dispose of the crop a committee 
has been appointed which is investigating the possi- 
bility of by-products and of bigger exports to the 
United States and Canada, But it is still likely that 
Jamaica will lose £1-14 millions on her bananas 
without taking into account the unemployment 
among packers and transport workers. 

Statistically, coffee is in the worst position of all. 
According to figures given by the chairman of the 
Kenya Coffee Board, even in peacetime world con- 
sumption only amounted to one million tons, against 
a production of 2} million tons. The United States, 
which accounts for about 85 per cent. of world con- 
sumption, cannot cope with more than Latin American 
surpluses ; a prohibitive consumption tax has been 
imposed in Canada; the South African market is 
small ; Australia is obtaining supplies near at hand 
from Netherlands India ; and the United Kingdom has 
stocks equivalent to two and a half years’ consump- 
tion. East African coffee is, therefore, practically un- 
saleable, and the only consolation of the growers, 
European and African alike, is Lord Lloyd’s statement 
that the Government “‘ may have to buy and store” 
some of their coffee. 

But on the whole the blackest spot is Palestine 
citrus. Total citrus exports amounted to about £P4 
millions before the war, of which oranges accoun 
for about £P3} millions, out of a total export trade of 
£P6 millions. Yet, though the growers have proposed 
that the British Government should buy the whole 
crop on the trees at about £20 an acre, so far no help 
has been forthcoming. In the House of Lords, Lord 
Lloyd said that certain help would be given to Cyprus, 
which is faced with the same difficulties as Palestine, 
but, when asked what the Government proposed to do 
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about Palestine citrus, he was strangel , though 
St has since been’ announced that propssels for isti 
the industry are under urgent inati 
when the normal peak of the citrus season has already 
been reached. It is true that the troubles of i 
and Cyprus are not due to the closure of 
naire st ene Min is by far their 
biggest customer, but solely to lack of shipping, and 
that unlike West Africa they have the prospect of 
fairly normal exports before the war is over. But 
unless the Palestine growers are given immediate 
help, there will then be little fruit to export, for 
they will have to let their groves go out of cultiva- 
vation, and it takes five years from the time of 
planting for an orange tree to bear fruit. 

This loss in colonial export income is made more 
serious by the rise in the cost of imports. Lord Lloyd 
admitted that for West Africa the rise was about 30 
per cent.—a reasonable estimate for the whole colonial 
empire—but he claimed that the things which West 
Africans would consequently have to do without were 
semi-luxuries. Yet, even if it were fair to call tinned 
meat and fish, flour, piece-goods, and household re- 
quirements semi-luxuries, curtailing imports only 
aggravates a colony’s financial difficulties, for 
customs duties make up by far the greater part of 
colonial revenue, which in the vulnerable colonies 
is consequently dwindling noticeably. 

Even from the foregoing very brief summary, it 
is apparent that the Imperial Government has not 
been neglecting the “black spots’? of the colonial 
empire. But it can legitimately be asked whether 
more should not be done. The principle that the 
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new policy because of the difficulty of supplying the 
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least preventing any of the colonies from being 
forced to make cuts in their already small 


not suffer more than is absolutely unavoidable in a 
war about which they were not, and could not be, 
consulted. The sums involved are not enormous. 
In 1936, the total value of exports of ‘“* biack 
spot ’’ commodities—that is, coffee from East 
Africa, cocoa and palm from West Africa, copra from 
the Pacific Islands, bananas from Jamaica, and citrus 
fruit from Palestine and Cyprus—was less than £24 
millions, and the special assistance need be less than 
this because some part of these exports will, of course, 
continue in wartime. For an annual sum of money 
equivalent to the cost of running the war for not more 
than two days, the colonial “‘ black spots’? could 
be very largely removed. 


The Complexity of Libel 


I‘ normal times libel actions are tried with a jury ; 
and the uncertainties of libel law and practice are 
often put down to the eccentricities of jurymen. 
To-day, in the absence of juries, verdict and damages 
are determined by a judge per se, and so by comparing 
present with past results we should be able to see how 
far jurymen have in fact been responsible for what is 
generally thought to be a queer state of affairs. And 
so far it looks as though the judges will be rather less 
generous in assessing damages but not less severe in 
their reading of an alleged libel. 

A year ago Reynolds’ News in a literary notice said 
that the Sitwell brothers and sister had “‘ pushed them- 
selves by energy and self-assurance into a position 
which their merits could not have won, but now oblivion 
has claimed them,” and on the strength of these words, 
energy, self-assurance, oblivion, Reynolds’ News 
appeared as defendants in a libel suit while the 
plaintiffs were Edith and Osbert Sitwell of Renishaw 
Hall and Sacheverell Sitwell of Towcester. 

Towcester ! The very word is like a bell. It tolls us 
back from 1941 to 1828, to another dispute between 
two writers whose names—and pray God the com- 
parison be not defamatory—are not less widely known 
than the Sitwells’ and will probably be remembered 
with pleasure when oblivion really has claimed (if 
ever it does) the Sitwell family. The writers’ names were 
Pott and Slurk, and in the Saracen’s Head in Tow- 
cester they had their historic row in the presence of 
Mr Pickwick’s party, with nothing barred—neither 
ridicule nor hatred nor contempt—a highly defamatory 
affair. But, deplorable as it was, it did beget one sen- 
tence of golden commonsense. It came from Mr Slurk, 
who, taunted by a charge of resorting to the law 
courts, declared that the laws of his country in such 
@ case would never be appealed to by him. And those 
who think that litigation over trifles is a waste of 
man-power may feel sorry that in the middle of a 
desperate war the Sitwells did not sit at the feet of 
Mr Slurk. 

The judge, in awarding 1,000 guineas damages 


between the three plaintiffs, held that the words were 
defamatory and decided that you defame a writer if 
you say incorrectly that he reached a position beyond 
his merits by energy and self-assurance and that 
oblivion afterwards claimed him. His lordship was, of 
course, right in his judgment, but the layman unaided 
would not necessarily have reached the same conclusion, 
either on the ordinary meaning of the word or on its 
commonest legal meaning. Defamation in its com- 
monest legal meaning consists of using language calcu- 
lated to bring a man into ridicule, hatred or contempt. 
That is the test. Is he covered with ridicule, assailed 
with hatred, spattered with contempt? Take the words 
one by one. Does a reader of Reynolds’ News, when 
he is told that the Sitwells reached their position 
through energy and self-assurance rather than by merit 
and that they are now forgotten, does he break into 
hearty laughter at the expense of the Sitwell family ? 
If he has hitherto been friendly to the Sitwells or in- 
different to them, does he now begin to hate and 
detest them ? If he has formerly looked upon them with 
respect and tolerance, does he now think of them as 
despicable and regard them with contempt ? Can a 
charge of energy, self-assurance and oblivion really 
produce these dynamic changes in the readers of a 
Sunday paper ? Apparently they can, but a mere 
superficial student of human nature might be inclined 
to think it likely that a conversion so sudden, so 
drastic, so complete, would call for a more powerful 
impulse than these three words in a short literary 
notice. 

This ridicule, hatred and contempt type of libel 
makes the most uent appearances in Court, but in 
such cases as the Sitwell action it is possible for a 
statement to be defamatory without making the libelee 
hated, laughed at or despised. When you are dealing 
with a man in the way of his lawful profession and 
convey a reflection calculated to disparage him therein 
you are, by law, defaming him even though you stir 
up no ridicule, no hatred, no contempt, and the de- 
famed party, without proving any loss resulting from 
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your statement may be awarded any sum by way 
of damages. If, for example, you say of a professional 
singer that when he was taking part in an oratorio 
he made use of what is called the intrusive H ; if you 
accuse him of saying Pi-hilate, when he ought to have 
said Pilate, and if the singer satisfies the Court that he 
actually did say Pilate and did not say Pi-hilate, then 
the singer may get damages in four or (if the jury 
likes) five figures, because he has been disparaged in 
the way of his profession. 

This type of libel is in its nature closely akin to the 
trade libel which consists in belittling the quality of 
the goods sold by a firm or a company. Instead of 
saying that a company sells poor stuff, you say that 
the writer writes poor books or that the painter paints 
poor pictures or that the musician makes poor music. 
But in the result of your libel there is this very con- 
siderable difference. The company, before it can be 
given damages, must prove that it has suffered a loss 
from the libel and indicate the extent of the loss. 
The private person may be unable to prove a loss 
yet secure enormous damages. In this Sitwell case, no 
evidence seems to have been brought to show that any 
harm was actually done to the plaintiffs, and it is 
unlikely that a ten-line notice in Reynolds’ News would 
lose them readers or impair their future contracts with 
publishers or make them less welcome clients to their 
literary agents. But all that is beside the point. The 
law, because they are individuals following a pro- 
fession, allows them unlimited damages without any 
proof of loss, damage or injury. The rights of a com- 
pany selling goods are limited to its proved loss. The 
rights of an individual following a trade or profession 
are at large. 

These subtle distinctions—libels actionable per se 
and libels calling for proof of special damage—libels 
which are not libels unless they provoke ridicule, 
hatred or contempt, and libels which are defamatory 


NOTES OF 


The Turkish-Bulgarian Pact 


Short of any sensational last minute change of policy 
on the part of King Boris and his Ministers, it now seems 
certain that a German occupation of all Bulgaria is 
only a matter of time—possibly of a very short time. 
The number of Germans in Bulgaria is steadily going up. 
The airfields are already controlled by “‘ civilians,’ the 
disposition of the Bulgarian Army—which is con- 
centrated on the Turkish frontier—is evidence of the 
complete connivance of the Bulgarian General Staff in 
the sacrifice of their country and the massing of German 
armies on the Rumano-Bulgarian frontier completes the 
picture of a small country slipping away into the 
twilight of Nazi servitude. It is against this Laihoneiend 
that the new Turco-Bulgarian Pact must be set. Both 
sides abandon ‘“‘aggression”’ in their dealings with 
each other and agree that the new Pact alters none of 
their existing obligations to other Powers. On the 
Bulgarian side, the Pact is taken to mean that if, or 
rather when, Germany completes her occupation, the 
Bulgarians will not join the Reichswehr in an attack on 
Greece or Turkey. Since, however, a Bulgaria run by 
the Nazis would have virtually no say in its own affairs, 
it is difficult to see why the Pact is taken to contribute 
anything to, Balkan peace save that Bulgaria will not do 
anything aggressive until she is wiped out. On the 
Turkish side, the Pact also appears to be limited to the 
period between its signature and Germany’s taking- 
over of Bulgaria. Turkey does not bind herself to 
abstain from action if Bulgaria is invaded, and although, 
—y? she is not bound to take action, she is not com- 
mitted to allowing the Germans to push forward to 
Salonika without giving any assistance to the Greeks. 
Turkey is unwilling, perhaps on the analogy of the Allies 
in Belgium, to leave her prepared positions, push for- 
ward beyond the Rhodope mountains and there attack 
an oncoming German army. This does not mean that 
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without any of these consequences—libels which are 
trade libels and libels which reflect on a man in the 
way of his lawful trade, profession, business, office or 
calling—produce in the aggregate a law of such com- 
plexity that the writer, the editor, the publisher, the 
printer and the newsagent, all of whom are: equally 
liable for damages, are reduced to a state of ion 
in which almost any sentence if stared at long enough 
looks like a dangerous libel. In this Sitwell case, for 
example, the printers were among the defendants and 
can be called on for the whole of the damages. To 
avoid the pitfall the manager of the printing works 
would have had to make up his mind, and make it up 
rightly, on the following points : — 


(1) Whether the sentence was true in fact. 

(2) Whether the sentence if not true was calcu- 
lated to bring the Sitwells into hatred, ridi- 
cule or contempt. 

(3) If the answer to question 2 was ** No,’’ was 
the sentence nevertheless a libel because it 
reflected on the Sitwells in a way calculated 
to disparage or injure them in their lawful . 
profession ? 


(4) Was the sentence fair comment ? 


The same questions must be posed and answered in 
regard to every word in every book and paper which 
they handle, by the publishers who issue the printed 
matter from headquarters and by the newsagents who 
sell it for a penny or twopence across the suburban 
counter. 

This law of libel, grown up through centuries, in 
which at times it has been a crime and at times a tort, 
is in truth hopelessly overgrown. It needs to be heart- 
lessly pruned, to be re-cast and to be simplified, and 
the first step of all is to cut down to a reasonable limit 
the present right of claiming unlimited cash without 
proving one farthingsworth of cash damage. 


THE WEEK 


a German advance beyond Bulgaria would be allowed 
to go by default. Satisfactory staff talks have taken 
place between the British and the Turks at Ankara, 
and one of the clauses of the Ankara treaty commits 
Turkey to giving “ all aid and assistance ”’ in her power 
should Britain be involved in war as a result of her 
guarantee to Greece. This clause may still be presumed 
to be one of those obligations which the Turkish- 
Bulgarian Pact does not modify. 


* * * 


Bribing the Jugoslavs 


After weeks of resistance to Italian counter-attacks 
the Greeks appear to be taking the initiative again. The 
number of prisoners taken has risen, mountain heights 
have been taken in both the southern and central sectors 
of the front. Air activity, too, has developed and the 
Allies claim over thirty enemy planes shot down for 4 
loss of a mere three on their side. Nevertheless, the 
general Balkan situation is developing unfavourably for 
the Greeks. So far they have enjoyed the advantage of 
being able to test themselves man for man against the 
Italians—with the results we already know. Now it looks 
as though Germany is determined to bring the Italo- 
Greek conflict to an end, either by the threat of invasion 
or by invasion itself. If possible Hitler would yreet to 
achieve his ends without fighting, for all his objections 
agent turning his Balkan market garden into a fiel 
of war still hold good and it is significant that he is 
attempting to achieve his ends by indirect methods of 
which the summoning of the Jugoslav Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister to Berchtesgaden is only one 
example. The Jugoslavs have been reticent about the 
results of the meeting, but it appears that Hitler offered 
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them a substantial bribe in the shape of Greel 
Albanian territory in return for minor frontier 
fications with Hungary and Bulgaria and a general 
mission to Germany to take what steps she 

to end the war in Albania. The prizes offe 
probably Northern Albania and the much coveted toi 
of Scutari—captured in the first Balkan war but sur- 
rendered as the result of Austrian and Italian 

together with an Aegean corridor at Gnaeus anu "i 
The Jugoslavs have apparently refused the bait and the 
army, at least, has lost nothing of the old Serb fighting 
spirit and threatens, behind the line of the Save and the 
Danube, to resist any German thrust by force of arms. 
Hitler may, therefore, transfer his attentions entirely to 
Bulgaria where he has found greater compliance, By 
doing so, he would undoubtedly kill the Jugoslav bird 
with the Bulgarian stone. Jugoslavia must therefore 
wait passively on Bulgaria’s reaction to the crisis. It is 
clear that neither has made the slightest attempt to 
withstand the German threat by joint action. 
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* te * 


The State of the Larder 


On Tuesday, Lord Woolton told the House of Lords 
what the entire population has known for a long time. 
He was frank at last. He is ‘“‘ greatly concerned.” 
There is a shortage, he said, of bacon, eggs, cheese and 
meat ; supplies of bread, potatoes, many vegetables, oils 
and fats are sufficient; but there must be “ much 
greater restrictions.”” The real question is whether the 
greater restrictions should not have come much sooner. 
The Minister still says that the choice was between meat 
and Bardia, and it must be admitted that the diversion 
of merchant ships for military purposes is inevitable 
and desirable, even at the expense of food imports. But 
at the time when the meat and other ships were 
presumably being first diverted to Egypt, Lord Woolton 
was raising the meat ration from Is. 10d. to 2s. 2d. 
The time is long past for speeches “ preparing’”’ the 
people for cuts in their feeding. They know cuts are 
necessary ; they have as wary an eye as any Minister on 
U-boats, bombers, raiders, and the approach of spring; 
and they know that the shipping losses, though 
they have fallen considerably, are still too high. 
The important thing is to make the cuts big enough 
now to prevent their having to be much bigger later 
on. Leniency is a sin in war-time government; it 
spells ‘‘too late and too little.’’ The reduction of 
rations to the Forces is justified by the tremendous waste 
of food at camps and barracks—though it has still to be 
remembered that troops cannot normally eke out their 
allocation with unrationed extras. The elimination of 
‘additional ”’ and redundant feeding at restaurants and 
elsewhere may very well have to come because of sheer 
scarcity. If this is likely, it should be done now—not 
later. It is surely not the place of the Minister of Food 
to blame people for ‘‘ eating a great deal more than is 
necessary,”’ for he has the remedy in his own hands. 


* * * 


New Model Rationing 


_ New forms of food control are in the air. Nothing 
is settled yet and it would be rash to prophesy, but the 
Ministry of Food itself has let it be»known that the 
reaction of some of the less scrupulous members of the 
public—both sellers and buyers—to moderately short 
commons has “deeply hurt Lord Woolton’s feelings. 

The trouble is, of course, that, with unequal incomes 
and an unequal and shifting distribution of the popula- 
tion, a policy of food distribution—compounded in part 
of rationing, in part of price control, dissociated from 
rationing, and in part of sheer shortages, which means 
that the price siechenins effectively reserves what there 
is for the moneyed—does not produce results which are 
socially ideal. Outside the sphere of rationed foods, there 
is no guarantee that true needs will be satisfied or that 
an inflationary pressure on the price level will be 
avoided. Yet, not all foods are suitable subjects for 
rationing. Thus, the problem is not easy to solve and 
it was even rumoured that there was at least a chance 
that the Ministry of Food would take the bull by the 
horns and limit the total weekly expenditure per head on 
food to a fixed sum for everybody, at the same time 
continuing to ration certain basic foodstuffs on the old 
model. There seems little doubt that such a limitation 








sidise the feeding of the large household by refraining 
from cutting down the money allowance per head in 
their case; and, in the second place, on whether the 
allocation of food to restaurants is considered as separate 
from, or as an integral part of, the general rationi 
scheme. Finally, this plan to limit expenditure cou! 
not be considered in isolation from the distribution of 
other goods and services. If there is less money to spend 
on food, there will be more available for taxation, for 
saving—or for spending on clothes and amusements. 
Only concerted Government action could ensure that it 
would not simply be diverted to other consumption. 


* * * 


The Far Eastern War Scare 


The war scare in the Far East is subsiding—in a 
manner which is, on the whole, advantageous to the 
friends of peace. Whether or no Japan set the rumours 
spreading which were responsible for the recent tension, 
it is certainly the Japanese Government that is respon- 
sible for any of the withdrawing that has been done. The 
attitude of the democracies has been commendably firm. 
Australia called a War Council and despatched troops to 
Singapore; Britain mined the waters of Malaya; 
President Roosevelt met the new Japanese Ambas- 
sador’s fervent expression of hopes for peace with 
a firm reminder that improvement, if it were to come, 
was Japan’s responsibility; in other words, that 
a better understanding could be brought about, pro- 
vided Japan modified her provocative East Asian 
policy; and, finally, the Thai government issued a state- 
ment reaffirming Thailand’s friendly relations with 
Britain, claiming that nothing in their negotiations— 
under Japanese mediation—with Indo-China had modi- 
fied their attitude of strict neutrality, and flatly denying 
that any bases had been ceded to Japan. This show of 
firmness has had its results. The Japanese Government 
has interpreted the signs correctly, and Mr Ohashi, the 
Deputy Foreign Minister, was put up to express the con- 
viction that if the Japanese resorted to military action 
in pursuit of their aims it ‘“‘ would result in_ their 
destruction.”’ Nevertheless, the aims are not abandoned. 
To Japan the “‘ South Seas ”’ are now what the European 
Lebensraum is to Germany, and, as Hitler has shown in 
the Balkans, there are more ways of subduing a people 
than by merely launching against them a frontal, mili- 
tary attack. It is significant that Nazi technical commis- 
sions are now installed—under the terms of the Tripar- 
tite Treaty—in Japan. The Japanese were ever apt 
pupils, and there is a number of things about economic 
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penetration and diplomatic pressure which they have yet 
Soinan fseu: theie © puogremive’? Western allies: £2 will 
not be the first time that the methods of Europe have 


been transplanted en bloc to the Far East. 


* * * 


The African Front 


The centre of interest in the African campaign has 
swung for the time being to the East African front. In 
Eritrea the investment of Keren continues. The town 
has formidable defences, and a frontal attack might 
prove to be a hazardous and costly business, For- 
tunately, British forces advancing from Karora are now 
within 40 miles of Keren, and should soon be in a 
position to attack the town in the rear. Keren is un- 
doubtedly the Italians’ strongest line, thanks to its 
natural cliff defences, and once this line is pierced an ad- 
vance to the Red Sea should not be long delayed. Further 
south in Abyssinia, while British forces are operating 
in the Gondar area, the Abyssinians have scored their 
first really notable success by forcing the Italians to 
evacuate Danghila, in the Gojjam district. If patriot 
and British troops in this area can get into direct con- 
tact with each other, it looks as though the Italians will 
be forced away from Lake Tana and all the surrounding 
districts. Meanwhile, R.A.F. battering of airfields and 
enemy troop concentrations continues, The most sensa- 
tional successes, however, have occurred in the extrenie 
south of the battle zone, where the South Africans have 
advanced into Italian Somaliland as far as the Juba 
river, taking over 10,000 square miles of enemy terri- 
tory and occupying Kismayu, the second port of Somalli- 
land and a comparatively important air and naval base. 
Only from the Libyan front is the news scanty, although 
the Free French are creating havoc in the south round 
Kufra, and there are reports of important bodies of 
Senussi tribesmen rallying to the Allied cause. From 
the main front there are no official reports, and 
observers are left free to speculate whether General 
Wavell has decided to push on along the Libyan coast 
or is seeking new spheres of action. The landing of para- 
chute troops in Southern Italy cannot, on any interpre- 
tation, be construed as a preliminary to invasion. It was 
remarkable as the first public essay in a new technique, 
but its objectives appear to have been limited to the 
acts of sabotage which were stated to be its original 
purpose, There are, of course, no means of gauging the 
parachutists’ success—or lack of it. But it is significant 
that Rome closed Southern Italy to foreign correspon- 
dents about the same time and that railway dislocation 
on a large scale was reported from Naples, in the west, 
as far as Brindisi, in the east. Since the British public 
has no official information, it can afford itself the luxury 
of believing the best. 


* 7 * 


Trouble in the Copperbelt 


Until the full report of the Commission appointed 
to inquire into the disturbances in the Northern 
Rhodesian copperbelt last April is available, comment 
on its findings must be suspended. But, from the recom- 
mendations which have been published, it is clear that 
the fundamental causes of the trouble are nothing new. 
The breakdown in tribal life resulting from the drift to 
work in the mines and towns, and the consequent growth 
of a dissatisfied African proletariat, have produced 
problems in Central Africa which cannot be solved by 
indirect rule alone. Nor can they simply be solved by 
higher basic wages, which is the first of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations, and has been accepted by the 
Northern Rhodesian Government, after consultation 
with the mining companies. Proper housing, improve- 
ment in diet, welfare facilities, machinery for collective 
bargaining—all these recommendations reveal gaps that 
are to be found all over the colonial empire ; and they 
are gaps which can never really be filled while local 
financial resources remain so ici uate. Between them, 
the mining companies and the Mocthern Rhodesian 
_Government have agreed to carry out the social and 
welfare recommendations as far as is practicable, though, 
in view of the principle of British colonial policy that 
tribal hfe must be preserved, a caveat has been entered 
that the Government is not committed to establishing 
a permanent industrialised native population on the 
copperbelt, On one fundamental point, however, there 
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is di ment. The Commission recommends the exten- 
sion 0 unities for advancement for African mine 
workers, The Government, on the other hand, feels that 
though some dilution with African labour has been 
accepted as a wartime necessity, it will be impossible to 
maintain Africans in ts previously occupied by 
Europeans, when the latter return from the war— 
especially as peace may well bring with it a decline in 
mining activity. Here is a problem which will have to 
be faced and solved in any plans for colonial post-war 
reconstruction. 


* * * 


Industrial Mobilisation 


Mr Bevin has completed his talks with the repre- 
sentatives of industry. The Orders implementing his plan 
to register any class of labour and, if necessary, call 
them up are expected very soon; and a further state- 
ment by the Minister on how he proposes to use these 

owers is eagerly awaited. There has been much specu- 
edlen. A report that the intention is to require all 
women between the ages of 20 and 23 to register for 
national service has been confidently put about ; and it 
is said that Mr Beyin has reached an agreement with 
the representatives of workpeople and employers about 
the terms and conditions on which labour for war work 
will be recruited, transferred and employed. The real 

uestion, however, relates to ways and means, rather 
than terms and conditions. The most specific statement 
about what is likely to happen appeared in a broadcast 
to Australia by Mr Bevin himself. Then he denied that 
industrial conscription was being considered. The pro- 
posed registration, he said, was simply intended to find 
out what quantity and quality of fresh labour were 
available. 


* 


If this is the case, then the plan for mobilisation will 
need to be much wider, and go much deeper, than has 
yet been reported anywhere. If it is to be left to the 
uncommanded working of the labour market to bring 
in the millions more needed, that market will neces- 
sarily have to be rigged in such a way that no man or 
woman, without exception, can lose by moving into war 
work or gain by staying out—in such a way, indeed, that 
no one can do anything but lose, relatively, by refusing 
to go into war work, or into training for it. The present 
bias of differences in income, status, comfort and con- 
venience is against labour transfer. There has been little 
or no attempt to cut down civilian industries in such a 
way as to set free the maximum amount of labour. 
Conditions at training centres act as a deterrent to 
movement, There is no obvious reason why women (with 
due allowance for family responsibilities) should not be 
openly mobilised at certain ages, as men are for the 
forces, either for national service in the factories or for 
recruitment into the women’s auxiliary bodies ; nor why 
men who are not called up to fight should not be called 
up for work. But there is no special virtue in ‘‘ com- 
pulsion.” It can never be more than a regrettable neces- 
sity. Mr Bevin will not have it, and his task—and that 
of the entire Government—is, therefore, to see that the 
nation gets the war workers it needs in other ways. It 
will not be enough simply to broaden the present 
arrangements about dilution, overtime, reinstatement 
and paying ‘“‘the rate for the job.”’ 


* * * 


No More Cotton Futures? 


Since the war started, the delicate market mechanisnr 
which rendered possible the buying and selling of 
standardised types of cotton, wheat, metals, rubber, 
sugar, and other commodities for months ahead has been 
jammed, among other things, by the tightening of 
Government control of imports, necessitated by the n 
to economise shipping space and foreign exchange. 
Most of the so-called ‘‘ futures’? markets have already 
been suspended, while those still in operation, such as the 
cotton and rubber exchanges, have lost much of their 
freedom. Government purchases of cotton and the un- 
certainty over imports have already impaired the 
functioning of the Liverpool futures market, the oldest 
in the country. Now the Government has decided to 
become the sole importer of cotton; and the market will 
soon no longer even be in a position to discharge its. 
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function. If the Government is supplying the " 
needs in cotton, it will presumably no long sheep 

to fluctuate from day to day in easier a 
pected changes in sup demand, but will release 
the various grades at fixed prices. Already, though not 
for the first time since the outbreak of war, the directors 
of the Liverpool Cotton Association have deci = gs 
the differences between the prices quoted for delivery 
in one future month and another; ea differences are 
to be those ruling between March and other “ futures ”’ 
at the close of the market on February 14th. The liquida- 
tion of all outstanding contracts, however d be 
a lengthy process. But even if the “futures” market is 
ultimately to be suspended, the need for merchants 
skilled in sampling, sorting and classifying cotton should 
ensure the preservation of a nucleus for its reopening, 
if conditions favour the return to freer markets after 
the war. 





* * * 


Organising Production 


The case for organising the curtailed civilian in- 
dustries so as to make the most efficient use of their 
restricted resources—releasing the maximum of labour 
and machinery for war contracts, keeping down the 
price of their products to civilian consumers, and pro- 
tecting individual manufacturers against uncontrollable 
losses—has always been theoretically sound. Every day 
now it receives practical backing. A fortnight ago the 
Textile Review declared that “there are mills to-day 
carrying up to 150 per cent. overheads in the cardroom to 
maintain only 50-75 per cent. of their spinning capacity.” 
“Is there no one (the journal asked) practical enough 
to point out to the authorities how all this idle 
machinery, staffed by less efficient labour than normal, 
has eaten away spinners’ margins?” It is true, of course, 
that the purpose of this plea was to lay claim to an 
increase in margins and, consequently, in the price of 
cotton goods; and it is always possible that the margins 
permitted may be demonstrably insufficient to cover an 
increased burden of costs. The claim would need to be 
proved by detailed costing; but it is always the case 
that, though price-fixing may be indispensable, the 
actual prices fixed may be the wrong ones. 


* 


Meanwhile, however, the importance of this point lies 
in the support it gives for organising civilian manu- 
facture with the same care as war production. The exist- 
ence of idle or under-employed machinery—and labour— 
is sheer waste to the war effort; and whatever the ade- 
quacy or inadequacy of an margins may be, the 
proper procedure would be, first, to make sure that 
spinning was exclusively concentrated in the most 
efficient mills; secondly, to see to the transfer to war 
work of every available worker and machine; and, 
thirdly, to pay compensation, from the funds of the 
industry or from the public purse, to firms thrown out 
of business—sufficient now to maintain their plant and 
meet their fixed charges, and, later, to restore goodwill. 
As it is, the burden of a restricted trade is thrown upon 
the individual firms whose only course, naturally, is to 
cover it so far as possible by raising prices. If, as it is 
reported, the official intention soon is to allow only 
15 per cent. of the capacity of the clothing industry to 
supply civilian needs, the same problem of organisation 
will arise. Both the 15 per cent. doing civilian work 
and the 85 per cent. working for the Services will need 
organisation equally, so that the best use will be got 
out of every unit of labour and every item of plant— 
and so that neither individual producers nor consumers 
at large will be penalised, by higher costs or increased 
prices, for needless inefficiency and lack of organisation. 


* * * 


The Needs Test 


The dissident minority of the Labour Party which 
last week moved an amendment to the effect that the 
termination of Needs Bill does not give full effect to 
the Prime Minister’s pledge of last November wee 
summoned by their party leaders to explain their revolt. 
No formal censure was, in fact, imposed, and it hardly 
seemed necessary to take official party action against 


members who were only ex their disappointment 
that the new Bill did ‘aut Oh 80 Tee as they had hoped 
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i worth 
Mr Churchill’s original statement. 
said that legislation would be introduced 


to give effect to certain changes designed to remove causes 
of complaint against the existing means test. The test wili 
become one of and will be based on the 

inci the needs and resources of the appli- 
— continue to be ee ee ee ee 

dependants, but resources any other 
member of the a 
. . » If the applicant is the householder, a st con- 
tribution by non-de mt members of. his household 
towards rent and o overheads will be assumed and 


taken into account as part of the applicant’s resources. 
. ; + If the applicant is not a householder, and is livi 
with relations, regard will be had to the constitution 
circumstances of the home in ing his personal needs, 
but inquiry into the resources of aes members of the 
household will . . . be greatly reduced and will often be 
unnecessary. No applicant without resources of his own 
will be left dependent on other members of the household 
for means to buy clothing and other necessary personal 
requirements. 

Thus the Prime Minister did not promise, without any 

qualification, simply to substitute a test of personal 

needs for the household means test. 


x 


The proposed regulations, which were summarised 
on page 143 of The Economist of February 1, follow 
these principles so closely that judgment can hardly be 
given for the Labour rebels. Where the applicant is the 

ouseholder, the principle of the household means test 
has been practically abolished, for though a contri- 
bution by non-dependent members of the household is 
to be assumed—in accordance with the Prime Minister’s 
statement—the contribution will be a standard one, 
which will not be exceeded no matter what the contri- 
butor is earning. In the case of a non-householder appli- 
cant who is living with a householder relative, it is quite 
true that—only if the householder’s income exceeds a 
certain figure, which may be as high as £6 10s. a week 
in the case of a householder with a wife and two children 
—it will be assumed that the applicant will be given 
free board and lodging, and this will be left out of 
account when his needs are determined, although no 
such assumption will be made’ where the householder 
is a relative only by marriage. Nevertheless, the 
Government can surely claim that, in abolishing the 
requirement that, before determining needs, the re- 
sources of all members of the household must be taken 
into account, it has fulfilled the Prime Minister’s pledge. 
Whether a personal needs test pure and simple should 
be introduced, or whether there should be no means 
test at all, are quite other questions—which may have 
been in the rebels” mind. As it is, the new test will be 
on much the same principles as the assessment for 
income-tax reliefs, 


Be 


* * * 


Bombing Roumanian Oil 


A combination of misprints with careless phrase- 
ology led The Economist of last week to contradict itseif 
and confuse its readers on the subject of the extent of 
damage that could be done to the Roumanian oilfield— 
Nazi Germany’s most important source of supply—by 
air attack. The bombing of the wells by high explosive 
—as was argued on page 226—is colibelr to be a 


remunerative proceeding, as the targets are smal] and 
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comparatively easy to repair. But incendiary bombs 
are ee different aaa was intended to be conveyed 
on page 204—since the natural gas is allowed to escape 
into the air. And in any case—as both passages agreed 
—the refineries are an excellent target. There seems to 
be very little substance in the view—expressed in the 
House of Commons by a very high authority—that it 
would be easier for the R.A.F. and more damaging for 
the Germans to bomb Roumanian oil in Germany than 
in Roumania. Transport is the root of the matter, and 
the strain, which is already great, would be much greater 
if the Nazis had to carry six tons of crude oil for every 
one ton of petrol, refined in Roumania, that they now 
transport. 


* * * 


The Civil Estimates 


The total net estimates for 1941-42 for the civil 
departments, excluding the revenue departments, are 
£424,332,275, compared with £425,901,688 in the current 
financial year, As, for the second time, only token esti- 
mates have been given for the war ministries and war 
services of civil ministries, the total figure is incomplete, 
but it is reassuring that entirely civil expenditure is not 
being allowed to increase. The biggest saving has 
naturally sprung from the fall in unemployment; the 
estimate for the Assistance Board is down to £19,560,000, 
compared with £80,035,000 in 1940-41, Possibly, the 
saving would have been greater were it not for the non- 
unemployment help given by the Board, which is now 
also responsible for payments to needy evacuees and 
the bombed. The second biggest drop is shown by expen- 
diture of the Exchequer on roads, the estimate for which 
is only £10,738,000, against £16,389,600 in 1940-41, when 
it had already been reduced by about £8 millions on the 
previous financial year. But ties two big savings have 
been largely offset by the big rise in the estimates for 
supplementary pensions from £17,250,000 to £31,120,000. 
Part of this rise is possibly due to the unexpectedly 
large number of applicants for supplementary pensions 
after the change-over in administration to the Assistance 
Board took place last August, but the greater part is 
presumably due to establishment of a new needs test 
by the Bill which is now before Parliament. An inter- 
esting increase is the doubling of the Registrar-General’s 
Office vote at £238,777; this may be the result of the 
great amount of work falling on the department owing 
to the big movements in population. A small, but wel- 
come, increase of £333,990 is to be found in the vote 
for development and welfare in the colonies, including 
the South African High Commission territories, but the 
new amount, £804,010, is still very inadequate. 


* * * 


The Cinderella of Transport 


The appointment of Mr Frank Pick “ to investigate 
and report upon the carriage of traffic on canals and 
inland waterways” is an overdue step. There can be 
nobody in the country who is not in some measure 
directly affected by the congestion of road and rail 
transport brought about by the war; even those who 
never leave their firesides find those firesides only half- 
warmed because of the difficulty of transporting coal. 
Meanwhile, a large part of the canal system which 
fathered the Industrial and Urban Revolution is either 
under-utilised or abandoned. The last war did some- 
thing to revive the canals, but the bulk of the traffic 
continued to be local, and with the growth of road 
transport even this local traffic began to leave the canals. 
The road competition has been reduced by petrol ration- 
ing, and the present pressure on the railways might 
reasonably have led to some return of long-distance 
traffic to the canals. But any such spontaneous develop- 
ment is impeded by the difficulty of rates. The canals’ 
operating costs have greatly increased since the war, but 
they cannot raise their rates without the approval of the 
Railway and Canal Commissioners ; nor, indeed, would 
an increase in rates help them much, unless railway rates 
rose still more. Moreover, the question of rates is more 
acute for the independent canals than for ‘those which 
are owned by the railways and participate with them in 
the agreement with the Government. This chaotic state 
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of affairs becomes intolerable at a time when the trans- 
port system as a whole is liable to be strained beyond 
the limits of its present organisation and or 
Centralised and uniform control is called for, and 
task of bringing in the canals will not be easy. There is 
a shortage of labour, even for the maintenance and 
working of those canals whose upkeep has not hitherto 
been neglected ; and whether any of those which have 
fallen into disrepair can be made workable in present 
conditions is extremely doubtful. Mr Pick has been 
asked to report—very late in the day. He might reason- 
ably have been given a mandate to mobilise the canals 
—and power to act. It will be the duty of the Ministry 
of Transport to see that his report, when it comes, is 
acted upon, and not shelved, like its predecessors, for a 
decade or more. 


Shorter Notes 


The number of interned enemy aliens released under 
the different categories of the White Paper numbered 
10,112 Germans and 1,001 Italians up to Falter 8th. 
By far the largest number—4,245 Germans and 463 
Italians—have been released under Category 38, the 
invalid or infirm. Those accepted for enlistment in the 
Pioneer Corps account for 1,608 Germans and 168 
Italians, and “special cases of extreme hardship ”’ has 
secured the release of 7388 Germans and 48 Italians. 
Releases under Category 19—active opposition to the 
Nazi regime—number 142 Germans and 8 Italians, but 
it is pointed out that many internees who would other- 
wise have been covered by it were released before it 
was added to the White Paper. In addition to all these 
and other releases, 410 Germans and 120 Italians have 
been released as special cases outside the White Paper 
procedure. All the figures given include internees in 
Canada and Australia as well as the United Kingdom. 


* 


When the changes in the machinery of Government 
were made in January, the co-ordinating work of the 
Economic Policy Committee was taken over by the 
** Steering Committee ’’ under the Lord President of the 
Council, its import functions being merged into the new 
Import Executive. Now, the Economic Survey, under 
Lord Stamp, which gave valuable advice on all economic 
aspects of the war direct to the Economic Policy Com- 
mittee, has also been wound up, as its work has been 
completed. It is not, perhaps, too much to hope that 
these changes mean that advice is at last to be trans- 
lated into action. 


* 


Yet another American visitor is to come to England. 
Mr W. Averill Harriman, who has been working with 
the new Office of Production Management, is being 


sent to the Embassy in London to expedite the defence 
programme. 


* 


The following table gives the number of deaths and 
serious injuries in air-raids since mass raiding began 
last September :— 


Detained Total Serious 











Killed in Casualties 
Hospital 
September, 1940 ......... 6,954 10,615 17,569 
October, 1940... 6,334 8,695 15,029 
November, 1940 ......... 4,588 6,202 10,790 
December, 1940 ......... 3,793 5,044 8,837 
January, 1941 ___..,....... 1,502 2,012 8,514 
WHE sin inccsscctinises 23,171 82,568 55,739 


Of those killed in January, 720 were men, 567 women 
and 189 children under 16. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Neutral Switzerland 


(From Our Geneva Correspondent) 


February 1st. 


TS an island of peace in the middle of Europe 
Switzerland is a besieged country. Her communica- 
tions with other countries are either through Axis terri- 
tory or Axis-controlled areas. The economic situation in 
the neighbouring countries is such that she can hardly 
get any foodstuffs from France and Italy, who were 
formerly her chief sources of supply. Overseas imports 
are reduced to almost nothing, owing to the British 
blockade on the one hand and, on the other, to the fact 
that she can only rely for her sea transport on half a 
dozen ships chartered by the Swiss Government and 
flying the Swiss flag. She still employs Marseilles and 
Sete, in France, for unshipping her goods; it has just 
been announced that, owing to important troop move- 
ments, she can no longer use Tuies and Savona, 
in Italy, which she has been able to use hitherto. Rail 
communications from these ports to Switzerland are 
long and difficult, and, for reasons easy to understand, 
the Swiss railways are reluctant to send too much of 
their rolling stock to these countries. The consequence 
is that Switzerland’s restocking of foodstuffs is seriously 
menaced, and a number of products—principally fats, 
comestible oils and textiles—are becoming very scarce. 

Wheat supplies are still sufficient, so that wholemeal 
bread, which can only be sold two days after being baked, 
is not rationed, and the introduction of bread cards is 
not contemplated for the time being. Meat, fresh milk 
and cheese are plentiful and their sale is unrestricted, 
but all other products are rationed. Everyone is 
but all other products are rationed. Everyone is entitled 
monthly to 24 oz. of flour, maize or semola, 16} oz. of 
of sugar, 16} oz. of rice, 164 oz. of macaroni, 8 oz. of 
dried peas or beans, 9} oz. of butter. Butter rationing 
may be surprising when one remembers that Switzer- 
land is an important producer of dairy products, but 
lack of fodder and exports have much reduced the 
national herd of cattle, while on the other hand the 
population have tended to hoard butter to make up for 
the dearth of fats and oils. 


Clothing Cards 


The abnormal hoarding of shoes and textiles last 
October led to the immediate rationing of shoes, cotton, 
wool and linen ; for these cards on the German pattern 
have been delivered allowing everyone to purchase one 
pair of shoes and various linen, cotton and wool articles 
according to choice—until the month of April, when 
another quantity will be allowed. The textile card in- 
cludes 90 points ; 34 points are to be given for a man’s 
suit, five for a shirt, two for a pair of socks, eight for a 
skirt, one for a towel. Artificial silk and wool substi- 
tutes are now mixed with wool, and other substitutes 
are added to cotton. A new order has been issued for the 
control of textile manufacturing, allowing the use of 
from 50 to 80 per cent.—according to the class of goods 
—of pure wool and cotton in the manufacture of thread 
and tissues. 

Petrol is also scarce; big quantities are stored, but 
they are reserved for the exclusive use of the Army. The 
few tons that can be imported are sparingly delivered 
to a restricted number of private motor vehicles—agri- 
cultural tractors, transport undertakings, doctors—at 
the rate of two to four gallons a month, and about 
three-quarters of Swiss motor vehicles—that is, about 
80,000—are idle. 

A great effort at making Switzerland almost self- 
supporting is being attempted, and plans are ready for 
compelling the Cantons and Communes to increase the 
area under cultivation so as to double it. The present 
440,000 acres under cultivation—which already repre- 
sents an increase of about 80,000 over 1988—enable the 


feeding of half the population, and it is estimated that 
another 800,000 or 400,000 acres might be added by 
clearing some forest and pasture land and cultivating 
pleasure gardens and parks. It is estimated that about 
9,900 acres of forest can be cleared up, which would at 
the same time provide Switzerland with important quan- 
tities of wood for heating, for industry and paper manu- 
facturing. This, it is stated, is the only means of avoid- 
ing famine which might threaten next winter should 
imports remain at the present level. 


Danish Troubles 


[BY A SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT] 


February 11th. 


Danisu finance is seriously threatened by the large 
amount of liquid money resulting from the enforced 
realisation of livestock and other assets, mainly in the 
form of agricultural exports to Germany. Export prices 


are continuously increased, but are invariably accom-. 


panied by a corresponding increase in the cost of imports 
from Germany. As Germany pays for her imports from 
Denmark through the Danish-German clearing account, 
the increased prices involve no sacrifice on the part of the 
Germans. According to the latest figure of the clearing 
account, Germany now owes Denmark Kr. 482 millions. 
The balance sheet of the Danish National Bank shows 
furthermore that the account “‘ diverse debtors ” has in- 
creased to about Kr. 450 millions. This account repre- 
sents the German Wehrmacht’s expenses in Denmark. 
The total Danish payment for ten months of German 
protection, therefore, now equals about Kr. 850 millions, 
taking into consideration small amounts on these 
accounts before the German invasion. 


Inflation Dangers 


The merase danger of uncontrolled inflation is 
emphasised by the fact that the note circulation of the 
National Bank last December amounted to Kr. 741 
millions, against Kr. 599 millions in December, 1939. 
At the same time as the note circulation is increasing, 
the stocks of goods are dwindling. Those of raw and semi- 
manufactured goods are badly depleted, and this has con- 
sequently reduced industrial activity, especially of con- 
sumers’ goods. The index of industrial production in 
November was already down to 91, compared with 116 
in 1939. Tea, cocoa and cooking chocolate stocks were 
exhausted after Christmas and it is impossible to 
replenish them. Coffee stocks are expected to last until 
April if the present ration of 125 grammes (just over 
4 lb.) a month per head continues. The weekly allowance 


of white bread is 18} 0z., of rye bread 52} oz., of sugar 


18 oz., and of butter or margarine 12 oz. 
The following table shows the export trade in various 
agricultural products in 1940 :— 


1939 1940 
Million Million 
Quantity Kr. Quantity Kr. 
Butter, tons............... 150,000 291 108,000 829 
Bacon, ton8............... 190,000 304 143,000 311 
Eggs, numbers in mil- 
© conccenca spessecesepe 1,704 146 1,344 129 
Live pigs, numbers ..... 182,800 25 758,000 115 
Cattle, live and slaugh- 
tered, numbers ...... 242,000" __—ea.. 440,000* 
* Estimated 


The increase in the price of agricultural products during 
1940—81 per cent. for butter, 40-50 per cent. for cheese, 
30 per cent. for slaughtered cattle, and 12 per cent. for 
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slaughtered pigs—does not mean that the Dutch farmer 
gets a corresponding profit. His cost of ae has in- 
creased, and in the end he will see his livestock reduced, 
while instead he only has the paper money forwarded by 
the Danish National Bank, which is forced to finance 
the export to Germany. 


High Unemployment 


The biggest social problem in Denmark is unemploy- 
ment. The total number of unemployed rose from 182,000 
in December last to 193,200 in January. Of this total, 
179,400 belong to unemployed imsuranee societies, 
which have 504,000 members. This does not, however, 
give the complete picture of the unemployment in Den- 
mark. Some 30,000 workers avoided unemploy- 
ment owing to reduced hours in industry, and 
25,500 workers have gone to Germany. The actual 


unemployment is thus nearer 250,000. This means 


that every second insured worker is out of work. 
The 25,500 Danish workers in Germany live under con- 
ditions very different from those in Denmark. They live 
in barracks and are sent wherever the Germans want 
them, regardless of their trade. They work up to sixty 
hours a week or more, though it is asserted that a 
Danish workman produces more in eight hours than a 
German in ten. For how long he will do this under con- 
conditions in Germany is another question. The majority 
of the workers are navvies, ferro-concrete, harbour and 
transport workers. Danes destined for work in coal- 
mines have left Copenhagen for Stinneswerke, Essen. 
It has been stressed by the Germans that the much- 
desired supplies of coal and raw materials from Germany 
would be facilitated by giving Danish workers the 
opportunity of taking up work in Germany. Now, during 
the bitterly cold winter days in Denmark, the Danes 
are experiencing another German breach of promise. 


Foreign Shipping in 
China 


[FROM OUR SHANGHAI CORRESPONDENT] 


December 23rd. 


THe China shipping situation late in 1940 showed a sharp 
decrease in tonnage, compared with the period immedi- 
ately prior to the European war, of maritime traffic in 
all Chinese ports, especially at Shanghai; a reduction 
by over 60 per cent. of British shipping ; the mainten- 
ance of Japanese shipping’s pre-war volume ; and in- 
creasingly unfavourable effects on the Chinese trade 
of expense and shortage of bottom space in the North- 
eastern Pacifie. 

Ships entered from and cleared for abroad in all 

Chinese ports during the last quarter of 1940 aggregated 
a monthly average of 1,800,000 tons, against 2,700,000 
tons in the months which preceded the European war. 
This decline in Chinese shipping of 900,000 tons, or one- 
third, is accounted for to the extent of 500,000 tons by 
Shanghai, 300,000 tons by South China ports, and 
only 100,000 tons by Yellow Sea harbours. In the re- 
mainder of China’s foreign shipping, Shanghai accounted 
for almost 50 per cent., the North for between 40 and 
45 per cent., and the blockaded South for from 5 to 10 
per cent. only. 
_ Japan’s shortage of bottom space prevented her from 
increasing her tonnage in the China ports, but she 
managed to maintain the former volume of her Chinese 
shipping, and thus could seize the lead because China 
sailings declined under all other flags. The tonnage of 
Japanese mercantile ships visiting Chinese ports was 
slightly below 1,100,000 in November, 1940, as well 
as in August, 1939, but the share of this tonnage in the 
total Chinese shipping has increased from 40 to 62.5 per 
cent. In Shanghai, the Japanese shipping share went 
up from 24 to 40 per cent. These figures do not take into 
consideration almost 1,000,000 tons of Japanese shipping 
requisitioned and reserved for supply shipping on behalf 
of the Japanese forces fighting in China. 

Britain lost her former lead in the total of Chinese 
shipping early in 1939 as a result of Japanese dis- 
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crimination—and since the outbreak of the European 


war in Shanghai as well, through the withdrawal 
the Far East of an increasing number of British vessels. 
Not only were all P. and O. and some Canadian Em 
liners withdrawn, but also numerous smaller units down 
to tugs and salvage boats. The volume of British ship- 
ping in China consequently contracted from almost 
700,000 tons monthly, just before the European war, 
to less than 300,000 tons monthly late in 1940. British 
ships entering from and leaving for foreign ports at 
Shanghai aggregated 554,000 tons in August, 1939, 
and only 215,000 tons in November, 1940. The pro- 
portion of British shipping in the periods under review 
declined in the whole of the Chinese ports from 26 to 
16 per cent., and in Shanghai from 40 to 24 per cent. 
All other flags account for but 20 per cent. in the total 
shipping of China, and for 35 per cent. in that of 
Shanghai. The chief four of the minor participants are 
the United States, Norway, the Netherlands and—since 
the resumption last autumn of the Messageries Mari- 
times’ Shanghai sailings—once more France. No ex- 
pansion of Chinese shipping of these four nations may 
be expected for the duration of the European war. 
Though the new American President liners make 
Shanghai a port of call on their regular round-the-world 
voyages, elder bottoms of the same company are being 
withdrawn correspondingly. 


Shortage of Cargo Space 


The shortage of bottoms on the China coast this winter 
is more pronounced than ever since the start of the Sino- 
Japanese war. Japan complains of insufficient shipping 
space, and through lack of adequate transportation 
facilities experiences huge port oon on her main 
islands as well as in North China. Shanghai meets with 
increasing difficulties in securing cargo space for im- 
portation of British Indian and ‘Brazilian cotton as well 
as of Australian cereals, Christmas, 1940, found Shanghai 
perturbed over the threatening cancellation, for lack 
of shipping space, of a 40,000-ton wheat order placed in 
heltuie. The important Saigon-Shanghai run (rice, 
maize) is burdened with a 5 per cent. war risk rate as 
well as with freight charges as high as trans-Pacific 
freight rates. 

British dockyard and wharf companies in Shanghai 
report very satisfactory returns for the first half of 1940, 
but later in the year their business fell off. The chairman 
of the biggest of these companies this month told his 
annual general meeting of shareholders that he found 
it impossible to look forward with optimism to the near 
future of Shanghai shipping. British Chinese coastal 
shipping to and from Shanghai, minor sea ports and 
Lower Rochen harbours since last autumn was equally 
outdistanced by Japanese coastal shipping, and towards 
the end of the year was almost paralysed by sudden 
additional financial exertions on behalf of the Japanese 
naval authorities. 


America’s New Budget 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


February 14th. 


As has become usual in recent years, the Budget pre- 
sented by the President to Congress on January 8th is 
not much more than a sketch. Regularly, supplementary 
proposals have been presented in the course of the year, 
and often forecast without being enumerated in the 
Budget Message. In the current fiscal year, appropria- 
tions for defence to a total of about $5,000 millions were 
interpolated. In the present instance, the Message states 
that ‘‘ the time has come for immediate consideration of 
assuring the continuation of the flow of vitally necessary 
munitions to those nations which are defending them- 
selves... Such a complementary programme would call 
for appropriations and contract authorisations over and 
above this Budget.’’ Likewise, the revenues are calcu- 
lated by the incidence of existing taxation on an 
(expected) increased national income ; but the Budget 
recommends that “a start should be made this year to 
meet a larger percentage of defence payments from 
current tax receipts,” but makes no specific pro 
other than that “ additional tax measures sbouka be 
based upon the principle of ability to pay.”’ 
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@ Designed to show the situation and size of each of the British 


Colonies in relation to one another and to the British Isles, this new 


map consists of a general map of the World on which Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, the Crown Colonies, Protectorates and 
Mandated Territories are shown in strong red; the South African 
Protectorates (administered by the Dominions Office) in red 
hatching; Condominium Territories such as Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
by a red stipple, and the Dominions and their Dependencies by 
a pale red. The background colouring for the rest of the map is 
yellow, with the sea in blue. 

Shipping routes, submarine cables, the principal coal and oil 
fuelling stations are shown, and the principal air routes are also 


indicated. 


@ Supplementing the general map are insets showing the various 
Colonies, Protectorates, etc., which are all grouped in their 
geographical relationship to one another, and include Colonies in 
Europe and the Mediterranean, the Middle and Far East; East, 
West and Central Africa; High Commission Territories in Southern 
Africa; the Bermudas, the Bahamas, the West Indies, and South 
and Central America; Fiji and the Western Pacific; South Atiantic 
and Antarctica. All these, together with a separate inset of Great 
Britain and Ireland, are drawn on a uniform scale of 1:10,000,000 
(approximately 160 miles to the inch). 


Principal railways and roads are shown on each inset, and the 
badges and crests of the various Colonies are given in full colour. 


@ Particulars of the total area and population, average trade, 


imports, exports and re-exports of the Colonial Empire are given, 
and the products of each group of territories. 
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The following table shows the principal items of 
receipts and expenditures :— 
Receipts for (oom ba ended June 


1940 Est. 1941 Est. 1942 


Penpene BOE oki cic sccccicandes 2,125 8,055 4,510 
Miscellaneous .............++ 2,345 2,871 3,029 
Employment taxes......... 833 891 961 
Railroad insurance......... 5 7 7 
CRRTND vin sdonicnccvenrantin 349 302 295 
Other miscellaneous ...... 162 158 161 
Realisation on assets ...... 106 369 8 
Total receipts ............... 5,925 7,653 8,972 


The total of actual eee for 1940 includes an 
“ adjustment ” item, of which the largest element was 
$1,083 millions representing a decrease in the Treasury’s 
working balance. ; 

It will be noted that the largest increase is attributed 
to the income tax—for 1941 it is estimated at 50 per 
cent. over the actual receipts of 1940, and, for 1942, 
50 per cent. over 1941. The principal legal charge intro- 
duced thus far is the Excess Profits Tax on corpora- 
tions; but the principal reliance is on the increase in the 
national income. The Message states: ‘* Economic 
activities and national income are rising to record 
heights ’’; indeed, economic activity has been for some 
months at record heights. 

The following table gives the principal items of 
expenditure :— 

Expenditure for Fiscal Year ended June 


,000) 
Est. 1940 Est. 1941 Est. 1942 
Legislative, judicial, exe- 








SD 5 iicnmibineintoonce 37 39 41 
Civil departments ......... 952 965 956 
Public works ............... 541 570 503 
National defence ........... 1,580 6,464 10,811 
Veterans’ pensions ......... 550 560 565 
Aids to agriculture......... 1,875 791 1,062 
Aids to youth ............... 87 369 363 
Social Security ............. 384 430 463 
WE IEIIE vic vadosisivenseace 1,861 1,477 1,034 
Interest on Public Debt... 1,041 1,100 1,225 
Total expenditures......... 8,998 13,202 17,486 
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The totals are in excess of the items, as they include 
allowance for miscellaneous items, running to about $500 
millions. 

The gross deficit is given as $9,310 millions for 1942, 
$6,289 millions for 1941 and $3,740 millions for 1940; 
the actual increase in the public debt in 1940 was only 
$2,528 millions, owing to the utilisation of previously 
accumulated Treasury balances. 

The Message explains that, in the first six months of 
the current fiscal year, expenditures for defence 
totalled $1,750 millions ; but that contracts and orders 
of the period amounted to $10,000 millions. This would 
indicate that actual defence expenditures in the second 
half of the fiscal year are expected to be more than 
double those in the first half. 


Less Port from Portugal 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


January 21st. 


A.ttrHouGH England bought some 24 million litres of 
ort during 1940, a figure in excess of the 1939 imports, 
or the trade as a whole last year was poor, total exports 

being only 81,785,000 litres, compared with 40 millions 

in 1939 and 38 millions in 1938. The ‘‘ New Order ” in 

Europe has meant that French imports fell from 10 

million litres in 1988 to 2.6 millions, while Sweden’s 

million litres of 1939 fell to 2,173 litres. Germany drops 
out altogether, Norway’s imports were halved, Holland 
and Belgium each took a third of their usual quantity, 

taking 1938 as a standard. Switzerland and the U.S.A. 

were the only two countries that, like England, in- 

creased their purchases of port—from 488,000 litres to 

693,000 litres for the U.S.A. and from 880,000 litres to 

462,000 litres for Switzerland. Thanks to higher prices, 

the depressive effect of such reductions has not been 

extreme, but fears are felt for the future, since December 

shipments were but 1,032,000 litres, against 2,495,000 

litres in the same month of 1939 and 8,608,000 litres in 

December, 1938. The mutual importance of Anglo- 

Portuguese trade in connection with, not only vintage 

ports, but also beverage wines, is obvious, and with the 

bouleversement of affairs in France, Portuguese supplies 
of wine become important. 


Shorter Notices 


“Employment and Equilibrium.” By A. C. Pigou. Mac- 
millan. 283 pages. 16s. 

Intended for professional economists, Professor Pigou’s 
latest contribution to the definition of the terms upon 
which latter-day economic discussion crucially depends 
is remarkable, as usual, for its clarity and terseness. 
Savings and investment; the relation between wage 
rates and employment; the motivation of changes in 
market conditions ; the conception of economic society 
as a “‘ flow ’’ of relations ; the use of mathematics—this 
book is in the main stream of modern thought. But many 
readers will value it most of all precisely because it is 
Professor Pigou’s contribution. They will recognise with 
pleasure—even where they disagree—his “ classical ” 
integrity, his appeal to recorded historical facts, his 
insistence on the decisive réle of business confidence in 
fluctuations and his lucid logic. 


“The Shipping Industry of Japan.” The Foreign 
Relations Council of the Japan Economic Federation- 
Tokyo. 32 pages. 1s. 4d. including postage. 

A useful account, well furnished with statistics, of 

Japan’s shipping industry. There is a chapter on 

Government control and shipping law. 


Books Received 


Public Investment and the Trade Cycle in Great Britain. 
R. F. Bretherton, F. A. Burchardt and R. S. G. 


y 
Rutherford. (Oxford) Clarendon Press. 454 pages. 
80s. net. 


The American Impact On Great Britain. 1898-1914. , By 
ae Heindel. (London) H. Milford. 489 pages. 24s- 
net. 

An Outline of Money. . By Geoffrey Crowther. (London) 
Nelson. 459 pages. 10s. net. 
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Continental Currencies 


SS gomenen ee the pietnel infection which attacks any 
currency 1n close contact with Germany, there are 
three material causes for the deterioration of the 
currencies of countries that have fallen into German 
occupation: the normal effects of a lost war and enemy 
seen the establishment of Reich credit banks 
which serve in the territories concerned as Ersatznoten- 
banken and increase the notes in circulation; and, 
thirdly, the lack of gold and foreign exchange holdings 
in the central banks at the time of the occupation, thus 
leaving the increased currency without any real cover. 
There was, too, a temporary adverse factor in the 
millions of refugees, who carried about with them vast, 
but unknown, amounts of hoarded notes. 

The currency which is in by far the worst condition 
is the French franc. The chief reason for this is the 
enormous cost of the occupation, on which more than 
Frs. 60 milliards has already been spent. The Bank of 
France is losing all its gold rapidly—that part, at least, 
which is not blocked in the United States—and is 
receiving in exchange a State IOU. It is not surprising 
that the Bank of France returns are no longer published 
—a step which even the Reichsbank has never felt called 
upon to take. The German authorities, for their part, 
pay their bills, and provide their soldiers, with 
Reichskreditkassenscheine, the acceptance of which, at 
a fixed rate of exchange, is compulsory. As this paper 
money is circulating along with the franc and the mark, 
which, incidentally, has replaced the franc in Alsace- 
Lorraine, now considered part of the Reich, the total 
amount of notes in circulation has increased enormously. 
This plethora of paper money makes the French people 
extremely inflation-conscious, a fear which the Germans 
are not attempting to check. In fact, extensive spending 
by soldiers and occupation authorities provides a 
temporary stimulus to business in occupied France. 

Twelve Reich credit banks operate in occupied France. 
As all such banks are branches of one institution, 
common to all occupied territories, it is not known how 
many of their Kassenscheine fall to the share of each 
country, nor is even the total issue of these Ersatz bank- 
notes known. But a law was published to the effect that 
they were covered up to Rm. 8 milliards by a loan to 
the Reich, and it may be assumed that the circulation 
is of approximately that amount. Moreover, most of the 
total must fall to the share of occupied France, since 
Scandinavia, the Low Countries and Poland are again 
using their own currencies, either exclusively or at any 
rate mainly. The rate of exchange has been fixed at 
20 French francs to one Kassenscheinmark, and some idea 
of the huge amounts of paper money which have been 
pumped into occupied France can consequently be 
obtained. On the other hand, by a process of requisition- 
ing or purchasing, commodities, which to a great extent 
are irreplaceable, have been pumped out, Thus the 
divergence between the note circulation and the avail- 
able goods grows daily. i 

In Denmark, it was not found necessary to establish 
Reich credit banks, as the population accepted the 
Kassenscheine without demur. But since last summer no 
new ones have been issued, and those in circulation had 
to be exchanged at the Danish National Bank for Danish 
banknotes by September 10th. Payment for the costs of 
occupation is now being provided directly by the 
National Bank; its note circulation has consequently 
increased, amounting to nearly Kr. 750 millions in 
December, against Kr. 600 millions in December, 1939 ; 
its current accounts have also risen considerably. The 
shortage of goods and the rise in the note circulation 
are having their usual effect on prices, and the wholesale 
price index has passed its previous highest point. 

he situation in Norway is even less favourable. The 
note circulation before the occupation was about Kr.600 
millions. The Bank of Norway has stopped publishing a 
return, but the circulation is now estimated at Kr.1 
milliard, the increase being mainly due to the payment 
of the costs of occupation. But since the gold is in the 





possession of the legal Bank of Norway in Great Britain, 
there is no real. backing to the notes. Moreover, the 
income from the merchant navy, the most important 
asset in the balance of payments, is not available ; it is 
not surprising, therefore, that there is a flourishing trade 
on the Norwegian Black Bourse, where a dollar is 
quoted at Kr.6.50, against an official rate of Kr. 4.40. 

In Holland, eight Reich credit banks were set up to 
begin with; but, with the exception of the one in 
Amsterdam, they were soon closed, and the amount of 
Kassenscheine in circulation, for which the rate fixed 
was 0.75 guilders to Rm.1, was not considerable. The 
note circulation of the Nederlandsche Bank, however, 
has increased by about 80 cent., while its gold 
holding is under the control of the Dutch Government in 
London. The Bank’s bill portfolio is four times as high 
as it was last year, an increase which does not reflect 
the credit demands of genuine business, but which is 
entirely due to the placing of Treasury Bills with the 
Bank. Moreover, the ne of the "State deficit has 
mainly been carried out in the open market, and the 
circulation of short-term Treasury Bills amounts to more 
than a million guilders, but the authorities have not 
been able to float a bigger long-term loan. 

The currency position in Belgium is not at all clear ; 
but there is a very strong inflationary tendency, and in 
no other country has so rapid an expansion of the note 
circulation taken place. it rose from 27.9 to 29.8 
milliards between the beginning of 1940 and the invasion, 
to 33.5 millards during the next six weeks, and by a 
further 8 to 4 milliards since. Vast quantities of notes 
were hoarded by the population at the time of the in- 
vasion, and here, too, the circulation was swollen by 
the Kassenscheine of the Reich credit bank, the rate of 
exchange for which was fixed at 8 spn to 1 Belgian 
franc. On the instructions of the Belgian National Bank, 

art of the gold reserve is now returning to Brussels 
hemi Dakar, where it was sent by the Bank of France 
after the German invasion. But it will surely follow the 
fate of the Bank of France’s own gold holdings and will 
not be allowed to remain for long as a backing to the 
inflated Belgian note issue. 

In German Poland, a new bank of issue was established 
as long ago as last April, and its notes are the only legal 
tender. Those of the former Bank Polski and the 
Kassenscheine of the Reich credit bank were then com- 

letely withdrawn and exchanged for the new issue. 
he new bank started off entirely without gold reserves ; 
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instead, according to its statutes, its notes are covered 
by the discount transactions which form the basis of 
their issue, and even by holdings of German marks. The 
German authorities, however, realised that they could 
never enforce the exchange of the old zloty notes by 
roducing alleged securities such as these. They, there- 
ore, introduced a compulsory mortgage of up to three 
milliard zloty on landed property to serve as real 
cover. 

The German invasion was so sudden, except in Poland, 
and the ensuing campaign so short that there was no 
time for the usual last minute rush by the public on 
their banks ; moreover, the absence of land fighting in 
Europe since has enabled the occupation authorities to 
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remodel the currency arrangements in their own time, 
Their carefully prepared plans, based on the Reich credit 
banks, obviated a currency vacuum, and in one or two 
cases have produced conditions which externally at least 
appear fairly normal. But the complete absence of any 
real backing either for the native currencies, swollen by 
the payment of occupation costs, or for the Kassen- 
scheine, whose only cover consists of promises to pay on 
the part of the rman Reich, makes any apparent 
normality unreal. No doubt, Germany hopes to balance 
the Kassenscheine against the payment of reparations 
by the Allies after a German victory. But as the pros- 
pects of a German victory diminish, the intrinsic value 
of the Kassenscheine dwindles correspondingly. 


Finance and Banking 


Larger Bil) Allotment 


Conditions in the money market have during the 
past week shown a very fine balance between the supply 
and demand for credit. At no time has there been the 
slightest evidence of abundance, and yet the market 
has, with a little effort, always found it possible to 
place the bills it wished to sell or to obtain additional 
money with one bank or other. Most of the banks have 
found their cash position seriously affected by the need 
to make heavy transfers of tax moneys, and have 
therefore been rather diffident buyers of bills. The 
market, for jts part, obtained a better allotment of bills 
at last week’s tender. The 89-day bills on which the 
syndicate again appears to have concentrated its appli- 
cations proyided an allotment of 23 per cent. at the 
price of £99 15s. The Tuesday 88-day bills were alloted 
in full at £99 15s. 1d., but most of these were taken 
by semi-official quarters. The market has thus been 
a somewhat better potential seller than in the previous 
week, and this change in its attitude has gained some 
emphasis from the disappearance of the special buyer. 
The semi-official orders which were being satisfied by 
open market purchases of bills last week have evidently 
been completed. The Bank return reveals the main force 
at work in the credit position—namely, the flow of 
revenue payments from bankers’ to Government 
accounts. The former are £7,157,000 down, and the 
latter £7,810,000 up on the week. Another influence in 
this shift of funds has been the acceleration in public 
subscriptions to the various war loans. Bankers’ 
deposits at £103,471,000 reveal how narrow has been 
the margin of credit on which the market has been 
working during the past week. There are indications, 
however, that the position will be appreciably eased 
next week, though until the close of the financial year 
approaches to stringency must be expected. 


* * * 


Clearing Banks’ January Figures 


The clearing banks’ statements for January reveal 
the customary seasonal deflation of the credit structure 
following the year-end expansion revealed at its full in 
the December statements. Deposits have come down from 
£2,799,969,000 to £2,756,550,000. This reduction of 
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£43,419,000 is explained to the extent of £22,974,000 by 
the smaller volume of cheques in course of collection, 
There has also been some diminution in the items in 
transit of those banks which show them separately, so 
that it may be assumed that close on two-thirds of the 
January diminution in bank deposits was due to the 
normal contraction in the element of duplication due 
to outstanding items in course of collection or transfer. 
For the rest, the composite balance sheet reveals an 
exceptionally wide diversity of changes. Cash has fallen 
by no less than £45,359,000, a movement which is excep- 
tional even measured in the light of the customary 
seasonal deflation of bank cash in January. The excep- 
tional accumulation of funds in Government accounts in 
preparation for the redemption of 1 per cent. Treasury 
bonds om February 1st was in part responsible for this 
drop in the volume of bank cash towards the end of 
January. The only other item among the assets to show 


(In £ millions) 


Sept., 
1940 


Oct., Nov., 


Jan, 
1940 1940 


1940 











an., 
1941 





1940 


Capital and reserves 138-8 139-7 139-7 139-7 140-2 140-2 


Acceptances, etc. ... 116-2 119-0 112-4 114°8 108-2 105-6 
Notes in circulation 1:4 1-4 1:4 1-4 1-4 1-4 
Current, deposit and 
other accounts ... | 2,440-9 | 2,506-7 | 2,660-9 | 2,701-8 | 2,800-0 | 2,756-5 
Total liabilities | 2,697-3 | 2,856-8 | 2,914-4 | 2,957-7 | 3,049-8 | 3,003°7 
GC sidncisdenctiatinationis 274-2 288-2 269-5 284-9 324-4 279-1 


Cheques, balances, 
& items in transit 118-8 110-4 117-0 108-0 134°8 111-8 


Money at call ......... 174-4 143-7 137-2 140-3 158-5 130°6 
BOIS | docinccnccode 333-9 | 401-3 373-4 338-7 | 264-9] 269-2 
Treasury deposi 

ee he 91-5 179-5 | 236-0} 318-5 | 340-5 
Investments ......... 609-3 | 697-1 722-9 742-8 771°5 | 789°2 


Loans and advances |1,002-0 | 936-8 | 933-7] 923-4 | 906-0 | 909-5 
Investments in affili- 

ated banks ......... 24-3 23-6 23-6 23-6 23°7 23-7 
Cover for accept- 

ances, premises, &c. 160-4 164-2 157-6 160-0 152-5 150-1 


Total assets ... | 2,697-3 | 2,856-8 | 2,914-4 | 2,957-7 | 3,049-8 | 3,003-7 








a diminution was that of short loans, which fell by 
£27,865,000 over the month. This reflects the much 
smaller bill positions carried by the market during the 
month. Treasury deposits continued their steady climb 
and rose by £27,000,000 to £340,500,000. The flow of 
bank money into gilt-edged securities was rather smaller 
in January than in the preceding months, but a further 
increase of £17,787,000 in the already swollen total of 
investments is none the less striking and significant. 
Both discounts and advances show slight increases on 
the month, the former movement being due to larger 
holdings of Treasury bills, of which the discount market 
was a readier seller in January following the year-end 
balance sheets. 


* * * 


Currency in Occupied Italian Territories 


It is a most welcome change to be able to record 
details of currency arrangements in occupied territories 
in which the initiative and the decisions have been taken 
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by ourselves and not by the enemy. The 
ane ment is that announced ae ee 


capital of the occupied province of Cyrenaica, The linn 


currency is be maintained in circulation i 
by side with it Egyptian currency is being Lane 
by the occupying armies. The rate of exch between 
the two currencies has been fixed at four lire to one 
Egyptian piastre. This gives a cross-rate of 885 lire to 
the J sre sterling. This ee with a rate of 74 lire 
to the £ prior to the entry of Italy in the war, and may 
thus seem seriously to undervalue the local currency. 
It must not, however, be forgotten that the official 
sterling-lira rate was a highly ificial concept which 
bore little relation to the true purchasing power parity 
between the two currencies, A better criterion was 
afforded by the unofficial setae for lira notes which 
ranged up to 400 lire to the £ in the early months of 
1940. On this basis, it will be seen that the authorities 
have acted with moderation and fairness in fixing the 
rate of exchange in occupied Lybia. The same problem 
has not yet had to be tackled in the Italian territories 
in East Africa, since no large centres of population and 
commerce have yet been occupied. If and when they 
are, the question of parallel currencies will be consider- 
ably eased by the circulation in those parts of the world 
of the Maria Theresa thaler. This is a coin which the 
Royal Mint has in recent years been producing on a scale 
at least as large as the coinage from the official Italian 
dies. Adequate supplies of these coins (which also circu- 
late in British territories) are thus assured, and the 
thaler will provide a common medium of currency in 
tesms of which it should be easy to determine fair ex- 
change ratios between the belligerent currencies. 


* * * 


Irish Banks’ Returns 


The returns for the banks operating in Eire for the 
December quarter, published by the Currency Commis- 
sion, are as follows :— 


(£°000) 


Decem- | Septem-| December Quarter 1940 
ber ber 


Quarter Quarter 
1939 1940 | In Eire 





Eber Total 


Liabilities 
Capital, reserves, etc. ............ | 17°526 | 17-572 | 10-372 7°210 | 17-582 
Notes in circulation .............. 9-742 | 11-599 5-281 6-850 | 12-131 
Current, deposit and other 
IES. cdenssccesccagatindipees 162-028 |170-962 [127-594 | 45-640 |173-234 
Other liabilities .................. 5-698 6-196 | 4-705 1- *611 
UE conden chnsicaenbinBiacipehiath 194-990 |206-331 |147-953 | 61-606 |209-559 











Assets 
Cash and balances with London 


agents and other banks ...... 19-396 | 26-174 | 10-970 | 16-965 | 27-935 
Money at call and short notice | 8-658 | 9-799 ae 10-614 | 10-514 
BE Vas anivcksniice dies asharcubeit apes 8-274 | 5-367] 4-813 769 | 5-082 
Loans and advances ............ 72-341 | 73-436 | 48-906 | 23-278 | 72-184 
Investments : i 

(a) Government ............... 68-180 | 72-548 | 6-478 | 68-152 | 74-630 

Oy COOP cschcdadisds cahdicvedaiz 10-071 | 10-264 | 4-240 | 6-058 | 10-298 
Oenae Cena 6s iccss ain «ccnbaacesaa 8-117 | 8-739 | 4:198 | 4-714] 8-913 

Wb iA HI.. 194-990 |206-331 | 70-106 {130-453 {200-559 





Excess of assets outside Eire ” 
over liabilities outside Eire... | 65-422 | 66-300! ... + | 08°847 





Part of the additional deposits have been stated by the 
chairmen of the banks to be temporary, and this, no 
doubt, explains the continued growth of liquid assets. 
The slight decline in advances is the result mainly of 
the repayment of old advances by farmers who have 
benefited by rising prices. The expansion in the note 
circulation was confined to Northern Ireland as the 
volume of the banks’ issues in Eire is limited. The 
demand for additional currency in Eire was met by an 
increase in the volume of legal tender rates, which now 
amounts to £15,161,535. In consequence, the British 
Government securities held by the Currency Commis- 
sion had risen in December to £10,798,363, as compared 
with £9,128,086 in September and £8,738,941 in Decem- 
oa a The ‘‘ Other Assets,”” which oon — 

» have also risen during the year, the average to 
Deccmboc being £4,968,172, 08 compared with £8,223,824 
twelve months previously. These increases, together 
with the increase in the banks’ net sterling assets shown 
in the table, demonstrate that Eire, in spite of her 
neutrality, is following the same monetary course as 
the belligerent Dominions. 









Seven years 
SECURITY 


cy. 


DEFENCE 
BONDS 





—then a bonus 


Price of Issue — £100 per cent. 


Can be bought in sums of £5 and multiples 
of £5 from any Bank, Trustee Savings 
Bank, Post Office or Stockbroker. 


Interest at 3% per annum accrues from 
date of purchase and is paid half yearly— 


May Ist and November Ist. 


Repayable after 7 years at £5. |. 0. for 
each £5 invested. 


Interest is liable to Income Tax but tax 
not deducted at source. Can be cashed 
at any time, on six months’ notice, at 
par plus any interest accrued to date of 
repayment. 


In case of private emergency special 
arrangements can be made for repayment 
within a few days, less a deduction equal 
to six months’ interest. 


3% Defence Bonds are so advantageous 
to the holder that no individual may 
hold more than £1,000. 


Issued by The National Savings Commi: «« 
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Investment 


Three Per Cent. Maximum 


The investing public continues to show distinct 
signs of lack of appetite, and the stock market has 
touched some new lows for 1941, based on a steady 
trickle of small selling which suggests that tax payments, 
and possibly some further stocking up, are being effected 
to a small extent out of past savings. Institutions appear 
to be taking advantage of this movement to pick up 
some cheap stock, but even they are not prepared to 
arrest the decline. There is no doubt that the cause of 
the general apathy is the growth of uncertainty, both 
as to military developments and as to the intentions of 
the Treasury, but the lack of interest is carried beyond 
reasonable limits. In times of active trading, it is 
difficult to suppose that there would have been no re- 
action to the acceptance by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of the amendment to the Consolidated Fund 
Bill, substituting for 5 per cent. the figure of 3 per cent. 
as the maximum to be paid on Government borrowing. 
It is, perhaps, improbable that the Government intended 
to issue any really long-dated stocks, but this measure 
successfully precludes any such offer until the long term 
basis is 3 per cent., as against the present figure of 
8} per cent. on 2} per cent. Consols. Possibly, also, the 
Treasury hopes to see the odd quarter disappear, but in 
the meanwhile there is a guarantee that any issues made 
will be of medium life only. This should tend still further 
to raise the attractions which a large body of investors 
finds in the moderate volume of Government stocks 
which have, under the terms of issue, a minimum life 
of 20 years. It is also rather remarkable that the pro- 
ceeds of vesting orders, past and prospective, are having 
very little influence on quotations. Next week brings 
the first instalment of money on the latest group of 
American securities taken over, and March 24 sees the 
start of disbursements on India stocks. Granted that a 
new savings drive is getting under way, a fair proportion 
of holders in both these groups will require more than a 
flat 3 per cent., and it seems inevitable that buying will 
be resumed. It will be selective, owing to acute uncer- 
tainty in a widening field, which now includes the leading 
Dominion stocks, but, where it falls, it should be the 
more marked. Some price rises seem certain, but their 
amount, and the extent of the ground covered, will 
depend in some degree on the absence of adverse develop- 
ments in other fields. 


* * * 


Home Railway Earnings 


The receipts of the British railway system, including 
the whole of the operations of the L.P.T.B., during 1940 
just failed to reach £248,000,000, of which no less than 
£104,785,000 was for the carriage of passengers and 
£140,498,000 for merchandise. Expenses, including pro- 
vision for war damage, rose to £203,480,000 and, after 
minor adjustments, the net revenue of the pool amounts 
to some £42,763,000. This figure compares with the 
guaranteed minimum of £39,850,000 and with some 
£43,450,000 for ‘‘ Stage 2,”’ the level above which the 
Government starts to share in any increase in net 
revenue. Certain additions have to be made to this 
revenue on account of receipts from investments in road 
transport undertakings and for the earnings of Irish 
railways owned by the companies, and the resultant 
revenue is set out in the table given below, together 
with the approximate figure for the second stage. For 
the main line railways, this means an increase of some 
£1,900,000 in disposable revenue on the year, of which 
no less than £1,080,000 falls to the London and North- 
Eastern. That company has devoted £837,000 to 
raising the distribution of the 4 per cent. second pre- 
ference capital from } to 2 per cent. and is placing 
£250,000 to contingencies. The L.M.S. and Southern 
payments are unchanged, as is the revenue of the latter 
company, while the former places the bulk of its addi- 
tional revenue to contingencies. The Great Western, 
however, following a practice which has persisted for 
decades, distributes virtually the whole of its increase 
by raising the payment on the consolidated ordinary 
stock to 4 per cent. The position of the L.P.T.B. is some- 
what complicated by the fact that the year has been 


changed from the period ended June 30th to the calendar 
year. These results are fully up to market expectations, 
and exceed them in the case of the L.N.E.R. It is, 
however, difficult to know exactly what value can be 
placed on war-time accounts; it is probable that the 
1940 figures provide an uncertain guide to results for 




















} 
Stage Recd. To Additional| Reed, 
2 1940 Reserve, to div. 1939 
ete, 
Gt. Western £Mn. 7:0 6-8 0-2 6-6 
uw ks: eae £:8% 11:9% a4 th 13:5% 
. -. J © e000 > “oe ’ eee *« 
1923 Pref. 4-0% 40% a ae 4-0% 
"nea a 2-392 15%, sa 1-5%% 
hae "0% | 4-0% or Oeil tae 
s' 7 . . > odd . p/ 
ee TEE 0-70 
Prefd. ......... 50% | 50% 5-0% 
LPT B é Ma ty Ht en 0-4 aT 
“©” Stock 3-1% 3-0% G 1-5% 





+ No comparable figure owing to change in accounting period. 


the current period and quite clear that they give no 
indication of the long-term outlook. The figures suggest 
that the economies resulting from increased traffics have 
been greater than was commonly supposed. The per- 
centage of gross receipts retained fell in the second half- 
year, and must decline further as rises in charges lag 
more behind those in costs. 


* * * 


India Vesting Complaints 


The passage of another week has added a great deal 
to the complaints made by the market, and by investors, 
concerning the decision to take over the ‘* dated ”’ India 
stocks, but has brought little information or enlighten- 
ment. A question by Mr De La Bere to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, as to whether Dominion stocks would 
be taken over, and in particular whether the 5 per 
cent. loans of Australia, maturing 1945, would be in- 
cluded, elicited the response that it would be against 
national interests to give an assurance that they would 
not, a reply which suggests strongly that they will share 
the fate of the Indian loans. Actually, holders of the 
latter have little to complain of—at least no more than 
many other classes of investor—but, if the conviction 
grows that other stocks are to be requisitioned, their 
holders will presumably tend to sell, and transfer into 
the most acceptable alternative they can find, so as to 
avoid being late in the rush which, it seems reasonable 
to suppose, would follow any substantial further vesting, 
despite the lack of response to the Indian order. Since 
that was made, there has been a fall of about a point 
in many Australian stocks, but it would probably be a 
mistake to attribute this mainly to fears of acquisition. 
The more probable explanation is a marking-down in 
response to the deterioration of conditions in the Far 
East, and this is borne out by the fact that there has 
been very little selling. Suggestions to would-be in- 
vestors that they should buy on the fall have, however, 
usually been rejected. 


* *. * 


Inter-Exchange Communications 


The suggestion of the authorities that stockholders in 
London and the Provinces must hand over, for Govern- 
ment use, the bulk, if not the whole, of their teleprinters 
and private lines threatens to impose considerable hard- 
ship upon those outside the London area. It will also add 
to the load on the Post Office telegraph system. Brokers 
have in recent years invested a g deal of money in 
speeding up communications, with the result that the 

rice differences, which previously existed between 
ndon and even the largest Provincial exchanges, have 
tended to disappear. The process has, of course, been 
carried furthest in those securities with the freest 
market, and particularly in the Funds, with the result 
that an investor in, say, Glasgow suffered virtually no 
disadvantage from being far remoyed from the central 
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market. Now, apparently, except to the minor extent 

that brokers may be permi to retain their com- 
munications, or may be able to find alternative means, 

these facilities are to be withdrawn. It is i 

hard that this measure should have coincided with the 
ublication of the agreement, dealt with in some detail 
ast week, whose principal aim is the unification of 


ractice throughout the profession and a tightening of . 


inter-exchange ties. It would be an exaggeration to say 
that the measure will have an important bearing on the 
total of new investment in gile-ede stocks, but, in so 
far as it tends to bring the marketability of these in 
provincial centres down to the level of that in other 
securities, it will render them slightly less attractive. 
It is also the fact that a rupture of effective communica- 
tions between London and the principal provincial 
bourses would lead to dealings being done in the latter 
at prices which could hardly cause satisfaction to the 
Treasury. It is, therefore, advisable that sufficient means 
of communications should be left to the exchange to 
ensure a nation-wide market in the Funds. Since the 
business in these is nearly equal to the total turnover in 
all other securities combined, the criterion of whether 
a line should be left in operation is largely a matter 
of the volume of business it carries. Granted this, some 
degree of pooling would doubtless be possible. But to 
take all, or nearly all, facilities from the exchange would 
make the problem of maintaining the present national 
market almost insoluble. 


Company Notes 


Imperial Tobacco Report 


As was to be expected, the full accounts of Imperial 
Tobacco, for the year to October 81, 1940, do not add 
very much to the preliminary statement discussed in 
The Economist of February Ist. After all charges except 
fees, net profits have declined from £10,230,150 to 
£8,882,829, the lowest level since 1932-83, but it must be 
assumed that higher taxation is responsible for an im- 
portant part of the fall. The amount of equity earnings 
at £8,020,620, against £9,367,941, implies a reduction 
in the tax-free rate of ordinary earnings from 24.9 to 
22.4 per cent., a decline which is almost parallel to the 
cut in the total tax-free distribution from 23 to 21 per 
cent. After the normal allocation of £500,000 to general 
reserve, the carry-forward is increased from £1,612,927 
to £1,620,987. The following table indicates the course 
of profits over the past three years :— 


Years ended October 31 


1938 1939 1940 
£ £ £ 
I os eee 10,686,053 10,220,150 8,872,829 
Preference divs. ...... 852,209 852,209 852,209 
Ordinary stock (tax 
free) : 
Earned .........c.000: 9,833,844 9,367,941 8,020,620 
WOE on kuttinstédieciaibe 9,390,762 8,639,501 7,512,610 
Earned %..0.....000- 26 -2 24-9 22 -4 
Paid al bhinineinenae 25 23 21 
General reserve ...... 500,000 500,000 500,000 
Carry forward......... 1,884,487 1,612,927 1,620,937 
* After fees. 


The balance sheet, as at October 31st last, shows some 
important changes in the distribution of assets compared 
with the statement at October 31, 1939. Thus, loans to 
and current accounts with associated companies have 
risen from £616,496 to £1,665,365. Stock in trade at cost 
—including this year estimated amounts recoverable 
under war risks insurance in respect of leaf damaged or 
destroyed—is reduced from £39,936,254 to £81,781,496. 
It is perhaps reasonable to assume that this is mainly 
due to declines in stock of leaf tobacco held by the 
company and in advances for new purchases at the end 
of October, 1940. The funds released have been put into 

overnment securities, which are up from £1,746,700 to 
£8,270,614. Cash holdings have risen from £2,467,943 to 
£3,498,258, presumably on account of the difficulties of 
investing promptly in larger holdings of leaf. Both 
creditors and debtors show a further large increase. No 
light is shed by the report on the future of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company, but it is not difficult to see that, of 
all the problems of war-time trading, shipping diffi- 
culties are likely to prove the most intractable. There is 
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ete Sanne ttt demand tet ores Ut Valely WA De seal 
mauntail i . oe: '@ * > ¥ £1 
stock, at 95s., offers a tax-free yield of £4 8s. 5d. 
cent., equivalent to £7 13s, 8d. per cent. less tax. 


* * * 
Gas Companies 


‘The announcement that three leading gas com- 
anies, the Gas Light and Coke Company, Commercial! 
as (operating in the East End), and South Metropolitan 

Gas, will not declare dividends on preference capital 
for the last half of 1940 has aan something of a 
collapse in the market value of gas stocks. Thus, the 
price of Gas Light and Coke 4 per cent. consolidated 
preference fell from 70} on Thursday, Febru 13th— 
the day before the announcement—to 65 on the following 
Monday, Febru 17, and South Metropolitan 6 per 


i 


cent. irredeemable preference fell 10 points to 85 
between the same dates. The shock is the more dis- 
agreeable to the market since in all three cases an 
interim dividend for 1940 had been paid on ordinary 
capital—although at a reduced rate. The decisive 
factor has of course been the concentrated bombing of 


Keep cheerful and invigorated with 
delicious Bovril. You feel more confi- 
dent—you radiate that ‘ winning ’ smile. 
And the sustaining goodness of Bovril 
fortifies you against winter ailments. 


Always keep BOVRIL in the house 
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London, in which all three companies operate, since the 
oa ing of September last. The decision of South 
Suburban Gas to pay a final dividend of 1 per cent. on 
ordinary capital, making a total for 1940 of 8 against 
44 per cent., is welcome, but bears little relation to the 
experience of the other three companies, since the major 
part of its interests lie in the home counties to the south 
of Greater London. There is a long list of considerations 
which has necessitated this somewhat drastic decision 
on the part of the London companies. The dividend 

licy pursued up to last summer provides reason for 

lieving that general difficulties of war-time trading— 
higher taxation and rising costs—would not have pre- 
vented a payment being made on preference ee It 
is even possible that the gas companies could have 
carried those extra costs which have borne on them 
with particular severity, such as the provision of A.R.P. 
arrangements, the loss of revenue through blackout and 
the early evacuation, with all it means in smaller 
sales of gas, coke and apparatus. In the bombing of 
London last autumn, damage to the property of the gas 
companies, both to premises, to mains and to equipment 
was, however, severe and the loss through the leakage 
of gas was not negligible. Moreover, intensified bombing 
further reduced sales of all types and, in the particular 
matter of coke, the more strenuous war effort meant that 
the bulk had to be sold at minimum prices to industry, 
so that even the much reduced domestic demand could 
not be met. Add to these factors difficulties of obtaining 
labour and transport and further rises in all costs, and 
it is not difficult to understand that the immediate out- 
look for the London companies is a gloomy one. Their 
loss of earnings is, in a peculiar sense, a war casualty. 
It is to be feared that no marked improvement in their 
fortunes is yet in sight and that the secular trend for 
the industry was, in any case, perhaps not far short of 
its peak. 


* * * 


Manchester Ship Canal 


The information contained in the report of the 
Manchester Ship Canal Company for 1940 has neces- 
sarily been severely reduced, and shareholders are no 
longer supplied with detailed revenue and expenditure 
accounts of the separate working of the Manchester 
Ship Canal itself, of the Bridgewater Canals and 
of railway working. The accounts of the whole under- 
taking, which are supplied in the traditional form, show 
a considerable expansion in receipts with which an 
expansion in expenses has more or less kept pace. Thus, 
total gross receipts of the Manchester Ship Canal at 
£1,753,392 have touched the highest level for the last 
ten years, as have total gross receipts for the whole 
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undertaking at £2,460,115, against £1,998,014 in 1989. 
Total net receipts, after deduction of general ating 
costs, at £1,188,012, also touched the highest Level for 
the past decade. The most important increases in 

against profits are a rise in tax provision from £70,000 
to £245,000 and the allocations of £100,000 for deferred 
maintenance ,and of £50,000 for war damage insurance 
against nil. The allocation for contingencies is main- 
tained at £35,000. Thus, the surplus available for equity 
capital showed little change on that of the previous 
year, just exceeding the sums required to meet 8 per 
cent, payment on the 5 per cent. maximum preference 
shares, and the 1} per cent. dividend on ordinary 
shares, both of which are repeated. The carry-forward 
is again increased, from £28,467 to £25,269. 


Years to December 31 


1938 1939 1940 
£ £ £ 
Gross receipts : 
Manchester Ship 
Canal ............ 1,823,788 1,421,745 1,753,392 
WN Se hie oss 1,860,581 1,993,014 2,460,115 
Total net receipts ... 739,590 853,609 1,188,012 
Taxation ............... 40,000 70,000 245,000 
Contingencies ......... 35,000 85,000 35,000 
Interest and other 
Sen ascbsacwcens 519,756 538,602 692,793 
Corpn. 34% pref. div. 37,143 37,143 37,143 
Surplus : 
5% pref. shares : 
Earned % ...... 18 30 30 
PU . conpewae 2 3 3 
Ord. shares 
Earned % ...... 10 1-6 16 
UE Te - sconssace 1 14 14 
Carried forward ...... 21,877 23,467 25,269 


The balance-sheet does not show any important change, 
though it may be suggested that the elimination of much 
valuable statistical matter from the report in the 
national interest has hardly made necessary the elimina- 
tion of the comparative figures, usually supplied by the 
directors. Cash holdings are lower at £278,785, against 
£484,721 in 1989 and £799,143 in the previous year, but 
the company has paid £150,000 to the Treasury in the 
form of advance of income tax and has acquired Govern- 
ment securities to the tune of £75,000. Stocks are higher 
at £172,269, against £147,943, while outstanding traffic 
accounts have increased from £224,324 to £771,474. On 
the liabilities side, accounts payable are up from 
£284,132 to £709,387. Thus, there is every indication 
that traffic on the canal has notably increased during 
the past year. The company’s £1 ordinary shares, at the 
nominal price of 4s, ex dividend, yield £7 10s. per cent. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


THE renewal of anxiety regarding the 
possibility of hostile developments in 
the Far East and the Balkans has given 
rise to a somewhat sombre outlook in 
most sections of the market. Among 
home rails, the situation was partially 
relieved before the dividend announce- 
ments by speculative buying and later 
sentiment remained firm, the distribu- 
tions and revenue statements being at 
least as good as investors had any 
reason to expect and in some cases 
better. Business was on a small scale in 
the industrial market and most com- 
modity markets were depressed by the 
possibility of a further extension of 
hostilities. In many cases, underlying 
diffidence was expressed rather by the 
marking down a quotations than by 
actual selling. 
* 


The funds were not encouraged by 
critical developments in the Balkans 
and the Far East, though the moderate 
degree of selling which developed in the 
gilt edged market before the week-end 
and on Monday was checked later in 
the week. On Monday, losses of } 
were common and included 2} and 4 
per cent. Consols and 2}, 2} and 8 per 
cent, Funding. Three and 8} per cent. 


War Loan, and 38} per cent. Conversion 
lost ys on the same day. Later in the 
week, prices were mainly held, but 
there was some selling of L.C.C. 3} per 
cent. stock. In the foreign bond market, 
the outstanding feature was the weak- 
ness of Far Eastern bonds to which 
political rumours gave rise. Japanese 
issues, which were easy on Friday, 
February 14th—the 5} per cent. bonds 
of 1930 losing 4 points—recovered 
moderately in the early days of the 
current week, but Chinese issues were 
still generally offered. On Monday, 
French railways also lost ground. 


Before the dividend announcements 
on Wednesday last, home rails lost 
ground on balance, although on 
Monday speculative buying led to a 
number of improvements. A gain of 1} 
for Great Western ordinary was, how- 
ever, followed by a fall of $ point the 
next day, and a gain of 1 point for 
Southern preferred by a fall of the same 
amount. L.M.S. 4 per cent. preference, 
which lost 1} points before the week- 
end, recovered } point this week and 
afterwards ruled steady. After the divi- 
dend announcements, Berwick second 
preference responded strongly to the 
improved distribution and put on ot 
points. Great Western ordinary showe 
no net movement. 

Among foreign rails, Bengal and 


North West improved a further 2 points 
at the end of last week. Canadian Pacific 
was on offer, both the ordina and pre- 


ference issues losing ground. There was 
further selling of Argentine rails. 
* 


No section of the industrial market 
displayed strength during the past 
week, and, while there was little selling 
pressure, a general apathy was re- 
sponsible for declines in prices in most 
sections. Breweries were notably weak, 
Watney defd. losing as much as 3s, on 
Tuesday, when Bass, Benskins, Dis- 
tillers and Guinness were also quo 
lower. Losses in the iron and steel 
group included B.S.A., Babcock and 
Wilcox, Guest Keen and Powell 
Duffryn, while among motors Rolls 
Royce eased yy on Tuesday. Textile 
issues were a weak market, but, in the 
catering sections, J. Lyons was firm- 
Among general industrials, Murex, 
Metal Box, Dunlops, Lever and Uni- 
lever and International Nickel were all 
quoted lower. ; 

Mining markets closed last week with 
sentiment seriously depressed by the 
news of the Far Eastern situation, but 
there was no general slide in prices, 
toward mid-week cautious buy —_ 
resumed. In the kaffir market, before 
the week-end, Crown Mines and W. Wit 


(Continued on page 256) 
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Industry and Trade 


Curtailment in Output of Consumers’ Goods 


The stage has now been reached when the Govern- 
ment is forced to resort to drastic curtailment in the 
output of goods for civilian consumption in order to 
release shipping space and labour for more urgent 
purposes, and to economise foreign exchange. Thus, 
last week it was announced that, for the six months 
ending on September 30th, supplies of cotton and linen 
piece-goods and — goods to retailers are to be 
eighty per cent., and those of rayon sixty per cent. 
smaller than during the corresponding period in 1939. 
Although the textile trades concerned are occupied on 
Government and export orders—the proportion of such 
orders to total orders varies among individual concerns 
—this decision may force some of them to cut their 
output very considerably. The cotton industry, for ex- 
ample, has been informed by the Cotton Controller that 
it will have to curtail production appreciably. It is 
understood that, in coming months, the industry will 
only be able to secure some sixty per cent. of its con- 
sumption of raw cotton last December and sown A 
as a result it will have to run its mills at about fifty 
per cent. of copay: But if the Government is now 
quite rightly taking steps to reduce the output of con- 
sumers’ goods for the home market, it will also have to 
face the consequences upon industry of this necessary 
slimming process. It is essential for the purposes of 
restriction that some units of production should close 
down completely for the duration of the war ; only so 
will the fullest economy of labour and equipment be 
secured. The problem of choosing between different units 
bristles with difficulties, and there is also the awkward 
question of compensation. So far as cotton is concerned, 
the Government appears to have evaded the issue by 
asking the industry to formulate a scheme. But while 
industry’s co-operation is essential, it can hardly be 
allowed to dictate its own terms. The Government will 
have to face the problem of redundancy and compensa- 
tion with—if not a cut-and-dried plan—a set of principles 
that will ensure some measure of equality of treatment 
between one industry and another and prevent un- 
desirable price increases. 


* * * 


Encouraging Wool Textile Exports 


The National Wool Textile Export Corporation, a 
non-trading corporation set up by the Export Groups 
and other trade organisations in the industry, is to be 
financed by a levy of one-tenth per cent. on purchases of 
wool supplied by the Wool Control for processing in the 
United Kingdom. No levy will be charged on wool in- 
tended for export without being processed. Last year 
the Wool Control handled wool to a value of over £60 
millions, so that the Corporation should not suffer from 
lack of funds. The purpose of the Corporation, like that 
of similar bodies already set up in other industries, 1s 
to encourage and assist export in a variety of ways. It 
will maintain a central office to advise and assist manu- 
facturers in matters of export, and will make provision 
for the conduct of market research and for obtaining 
publicity abroad for the products of the industry. The 
trade is likely to show considerable interest in the work 
of the Corporation, for many manufacturers have already 
reached the limit of their allocation of yarn for the 
civilian trade in the current rationing period, and 
reduced allocations are expected for the next, so that if 
spinners are to avoid an increase in short-time working 
an expansion of export business is indispensable. 


* * * 


U.S. Aircraft Production 


The output of aircraft in the United States rose 
appreciably between December and ry from less 
than 800 units to 1,086 units. Of the airer produced 
last month, 957 were military machines, comprising 
training and operational units, and it is reported that 
this country is to receive a bigger proportion of them 
than the Fighting Services of the United States. But if 
the Allies are to reach superiority in numbers this year, 
America wi)’ have to expap4 her outpnt very rapidly in 


coming months, for Germany is striving hard to in- 
crease her capacity. Present estimates that an 

utput of 1,500 machines may be reached by June, pro- 
vided full use is made of existing facilities and of the 
new plant due to be completed in the near future. But 
even if that target is attained, Great Britain will have 
to rely mainly on her own output of operational aircreft 
for the coming campaigns. At the same time there are 
indications of an intensification of America’s efforts to 
make better use of her existing facilities and to extend 
her productive capacity, not only by additions to the 
plant of the aircraft industry proper but by drawing on 
the vast resources of the motor industry. Many of the 
expansion plans, however, are still in the discussion 
stage, and considering the time required for the ex- 
tension of production facilities, it would be a feat if the 
rate of output were doubled by the autumn. 


* * * 
Lull in Shipping Losses 


The reduction in shipping losses since early Decem- 
ber, reflected in the accompanying table, has been wel- 
come, The figures of losses for the week ended February 
9th are again comparatively small; they comprise 19,364 

s tons of British and 10,442 tons of Allied shipping. 


ut even at the level of some 50,000 ss tons per 
week the annual rate of British and Allied shipping 
losses is about 2} million gross tons, which ex the 


capacity of British shipyards at present available for the 
construction of merchant ships. Moreover, there are 





AVERAGE WEEKLY SHIPPING LOssES 
(In gross tons) 
British British, 
and Allied and 
British Allied Neutral 





Sept. 3, 1939-April 28, 1940 21,500 24,900 40,500 
tar «i si ncghcchsdeeoabenteen teas 22,600 49,800 59,300 
GED’ recscitoxsissnvicipiticnnnn 57,900 97,300 121,400 
GN ciuistsscnceinpMicceranicnaee 56,700 67,400 82,500 
OMI ici. cect Sictensis ee 64,800 72,700 82,400 
September ..................6645 76,200 90,300 101,000 
RO 5: ui ichiinneniaai ine 63,600 78,900 88,300 
FROGUIIIGT hcrcnc cnsiceccdecennsage 68,100 85,400 89,200 
Average, June-November .., 64,500 81,500 93,500 
December, 1940 .......:e+e+e+« 52,213 65,000 68,800 
January, 1941 .............00..+ 81,712 46,100 46,700 








reasons for the belief that Germany may soon intensify 
her campaign on the Atlantic front; the possibility 
of an increase in the rate of shipping losses must 
therefore be faced. Fortunately, shipbuilding facilities in 
the United States can, and in fact are, being rapidly 
extended. Thus, the Maritime Commission is now award- 
ing contracts for seven new shipyards for the construc- 
tion of 200 ocean-going cargo vessels. In the near future, 
however, no effort must be spared to increase the output 
of British shipyards and to supplement it so far as 
ossible by the purchase of second-hand ships in the 
Jnited States al elsewhere. 


* * * 
Dearer Tin 
The London tin price, which had been stable 
between £256 and £257 per ton since the beginning of 


December last, has advanced rapidly since the middle 
of last week. On Wednesday the cash price was 





CITY OF TOKYO 


FIVE PER CENT. LOAN OF 1912 
STERLING ISSUES. 


NOTICE 18 HEREBY given that the COUPONS due Ist March, 
1941, will be PAID on that date between the hours of 11 and 12 and 
subsequently (Saturdays excepted) between the hours of 11 and 2 at 
The Yokohama Specie Bank Limited, where lists may be obtained. 

Coupons must be left three clear days for examination prior to 

yment. 
rr For the YOKOHAMA SPEC'¥ BANK, LTD., 


H. KANO, Manager. 
Bishopsgate, London, E.€.2. 
14th February, 1941. 
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£271 10s. - £271 15s., while the three months forward 

uotation, which had been above the cash price since 

ugust last, was then £3 5s, per ton ow the 
latter. The chief reason for this sudden change is the 
growing political tension in the Far East, which has 
caused a strong re-stocking demand both in this country 
and in the United States. As something like two-thirds 
of the world’s tin is produced in Eastern Asia, chiefly 
in Malaya, the Dutch East Indies, Siam and China, the 
sensitiveness of the market to changes in the political 
barometer can be readily understood. According to the 
Tin Research Institute world production of tin rose from 
184,300 tons in 1939 to 236,600 tons in 1940—a new 
record. Last December production, at 28,000 tons, 
reached the highest sania total ever recorded, and 
as the 130 per cent. quota will remain in force through- 
out the first half of 1941, further increases are quite 
possible. Owing to the extension of the British blockade 
on the Continent, however, world consumption has 
fallen, and probably did not exceed 155,000 tons last 
year. The difference between production and consump- 
tion was fully absorbed by the United States Govern- 
ment’s accumulation of a reserve, by an addition of 
about 20,000 tons to private American stocks, and by the 
accumulation of a minor reserve by the British 
Government. The American Government’s buying pro- 
gramme will continue until about the middle of this 
year, when the planned 75,000 tons should have been 
accumulated, Unless the American Government decides 
to increase its holdings beyond the original limit—and 
there is the possibility of such an increase—quotas will 
have to be curtailed in the summer, although the extent 
of the reduction would be mitigated, at least to begin 
with, by the need for replenishing the 15,000-ton buffer 
pool, which was depleted in the early months of the war. 
A continuation of United States reserve purchases would 
secure price stability around those ruling before the 
recent upward movement, for the price at which the 
American Government acquires its metal is fixed in its 
agreement with the International Tin Committee. But if 
a conflagration in the Far East became probable instead 
of possible, prices would continue to rise sharply. 


* * * 


Milk Prices 


In an effort to prevent a repetition next year of last 
November’s milk shortage the Ministry of Food has 
announced, well in advance, the prices which it proposes 
to guarantee to milk producers up to the end of March, 
1942. It may be remarked, in parenthesis, that this fore- 
sight is more likely to accomplish its purpose if it is 
accompanied by a corresponding foresight in the matter 
of rationing cattle-feed; the present coupon muddle is 
not favourable to milk production. The returns which 
farmers will receive, in excess of those received in the 
corresponding months of 1938-39, are shown in the table 
below. To give some idea what proportionate increase 
this represents, the actual pool prices for one fairly repre- 
sentative region are also shown. These pool prices are the 
basic prices from which have to be deducted, in most 
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cases, charges for transport, and to which may be added 
premiums for special quality or services :— 


Guaranteed 1 Increase in 


prices per roducers’ returns 
Eastern Region " amaneel with 
1938-9 
iio 8. . 8. d. 

i 1941......... 1 5 
May oe WR 1 2} 4 
June a wcdevivan 1 2} + 
July 90, evecvvees 1 4} 4 
August ie diedeohes 1 5 5 
September ,, ........: 1 54 5 
October sak niaceunibt 2 0} 10 
November _,, ........: 2 38} 1 0 
December Ob: Bedesdese 2 4} 1 1 
January, 1942......... 2 4} 1 1 
February 99 cevcesece 2 3} 1 O 
March ww dudstient 2 0} 10 


These increases in producers’ margins are based upon 
a careful forecast of the probable movement of the cost 
of production, but if at the end of September, 1941, or at 
the end of March, 1942, the producers claim, through 
the agency of the Milk Marketing Board and the 
Farmers’ Union, that the average increase in costs for 
the preceding six months over the costs for the corre 
sponding six months of 1938-9 has exceeded the aver 
increase in producers’ returns, the Ministry of Food will 
review prices and make retrospective adjustment. The 
marked rise in October, 1941, is accompanied by an 
appeal to farmers to arrange their calving plans in such 
a way as to ensure an increase in the supply of milk 
next winter. If, in addition to guaranteed prices, some 
definite assurance concerning the supply of feeding stuffs 
could be forthcoming, this policy should have a good 
chance of success. 


* * * 
Mr Middleton in Whitehall 


Having frequently urged the necessity for more 
education of the general public in their duties as war- 
time citizens, The Economist owes acknowledgment to 
one Ministry which is admirably carrying out its duties 
in this respect. The Ministry of Agriculture publishes 
frequently ‘‘ Growmore Leaflets,’’ which are excellently 
designed to help small farmers and gardeners, both 
amateur and professional. A leaflet last autumn on the 
uses of horse-chestnuts, acorns and beechmast for feed- 
ing stock probably taught even experienced farmers 
something they had not known before, while those pub- 
lished in the last two weeks on home vegetable growing 
and on tomato raising are models of clear exposition 
which should give confidence to the most timid beginner. 
Judging by the popularity of wireless talks on gardening, 
there is a wide demand for elementary horticultural 
instruction ; the Ministry of Agriculture (which, by the 
way, pays the leading wireless exponent of the subject 
the remarkable compliment of alluding to him in another 
of its publications as ‘‘ Mister’’ Middleton, adding in 
parenthesis that the ‘“‘ Mr ”’ is rather a term of affection 
than a formal mode of address), is making a very credit- 
able effort to meet that demand. 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


Tue marked increase in the price of tin was on offer, though demand was slow, supplies. Argentine shippers have 





during the last week is discussed on page 
253 ; rubber prices have also been firm on 
increased tension in the Far East. The 
wheat market has been somewhat weak,and 
the position on the oilseed and vegetable 
oil markets shows no particular change. 
Supplies of eggs appear to be larger and 
the price has once again been reduced, 
while the prospect of more onions is 
favourable. Tea, on the other hand, will 
be bought in smaller quantities under the 
new agreement. The implications of the 
Government's decision to take complete 
control over cotton imports are discussed 
on page 240. 


Grains.—The wheat market has been 
weak and North American prices and 
options remained easy at the beginning 
of the week, owing to restricted import 
interest and the uncertain international 
political situation. Prices were somewhat 
easier, Supplies of rationed feeding 
stufis were inclined to be larger and there 
was a steady demand for non-controlled 
commodities. A normal supplv of barley 


while the light offerings of oatmeal were in 
demand. 


_ Oils and Oilseeds.—Supplies con- 
tinue satisfactory and manufacturing 
plants are able to count on having war- 
time requirements met in good volume. 
The Control is steadily covering immediate 
and future requirements, principally in 
the Indian market by purchases of 
ground nuts, but there is little interest at 
present in other oilseeds, except perhaps 
copra. Shipments of Argentine linseed 
are still making but small impression on 
the huge exportable surplus which, accord- 
ing to the Argentine Ministry of Agri- 
culture, is now 1,367,000 tons as against 
837,000 tons a year ago. Since 
January Ist, exports have been only 
57,000 tons compared with 240,000 tons 
in the corresponding six weeks of 1940, 
and have included only 13,000 tons 
destined for Europe compared with 
151,000 tons—evidence of the inability of 
crushers on the Continent to import 


abolished the minimum price for old crop, 
while in the open market easier prices 
are recorded for new crop for early ship- 
ment when shipping space is available. 


Cheaper Eggs.—The Ministry of Food 
made an Order which came into force on 
February 17th, reducing wholesale prices 
by 2s. 6d. per 120 and retail prices by 
3d. per dozen, of all categories of home- 
produced hen and duck eggs; this 
the second reduction in a fortnight, the 
previous Order having come into force 
on February 3rd. The maximum whole- 
sale price of Category A eggs is now 
27s. 6d. per 120, and the retail price 38- 
per dozen. These prices are the lowest 
since last August. Supplies of home 
ptoduced eggs have improved, and there 
have been fresh arrivals of Egyptian 
eggs; small releases of Australian, 
Argentine and Chinese eggs have been 
made, and there is a gradual improve- 
ment in the supply position. 


(Continued on page 262) 
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COMPANY_ MEETINGS 


BAY HALL TRUST LIMITED 
RESULTS MOST SATISFACTORY 


The seventh ordinary general meeting of Bay Hall Trust, 
Limited, was held on the 19th instant, at the company’s offices, 
Princes House, 95 Gresham Street, London, E.C. 

Mr Charles J. Hambro (chairman of the company) presided. 

The chairman, in the course of his remarks, said: Before com- 
menting on the report and accounts for the past year, I should 
like to pay tribute to the late Viscount Horne of Slamannan, 
who died, after a sudden illness, on September 8rd last. 
Viscount Horne became chairman of ycur company on its in- 
ception as a public company in 1936, and held that office up to 
the day he died. The benefit of his vast experience will be 
greatly missed at our conference table, and your directors per- 
sonally mourn the loss of a very dear friend. 

You will observe from the profit and loss account that the 
gross revenue amounted to £109,161. Debenture interest, 
directors’ fees, management expenses and some small items 
amounted to £384,018, leaving a net profit of £75,148, against 
£86,483 for 1989. These net profit figures are not strictly com- 
parable. The gross revenue from dividends and interest was 
practically unchanged, but the 1989 profit included, as you will 
remember, a sum of £7,471 recovered in respect of arrears of 
Dominion Tax relief, whereas this year there is a net outgoing 
for income tax of £2,689. Bearing that in mind, and having 
regard to the difficulties of the past year, you will, I think, 
agree with me that the 1940 results are most satisfactory. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The net profit for the year of £75,148, added to £71,567 brought 
forward, make a total of £146,710 available for appropriation. 
Your directors have placed £10,000 to the credit of realisation 
reserve account, against obligatory realisation of some of our 
dollar securities at a loss under the requisitioning scheme, and 
they recommend the payment of a dividend of 6} per cent., 
which will absorb £65,382. This will leave a balance of £71,328 
to be carried forward to new account. 

The allowance for Dominion relief amounts to 2s. 11d. in the 
£, therefore the net income tax to be deducted from this 
dividend will be at the rate of 5s. 7d. The relief is made up as 
to 2s. in respect of 1940 and as to lld. in respect of arrears 
due to us for previous years. The proposed dividend is therefore 
equivalent to 7§ per cent., less tax at the standard rate of 
8s. 6d. 

Turning to the balance-sheet, there is little to report. The 
issued capital and the nominal amount of. debentures out- 
standing are again unchanged. On the assets side, share and 
debenture holdings at £1,643,751 are lower by £24,131, largely 
due to the requisitioning by the Treasury of certain of our 
U.S.A. investments. The sale price of these investments was, 
in the aggregate, below our book-cost, and the loss resulting 
was debited to realisation reserve account. 


VALUE OF INVESTMENTS 


At market prices on December 381, 1940, or—where no market 
price existed at that date—at valuations by the directors, the 
share and debenture holdings and British Government securities 
had an aggregate value of £1,717,871, compared with their 
book-cost of £1,786,451. The depreciation represents 3.9 per 
cent. under cost, compared with an appreciation of 2.3 per cent. 
for the previous year. In other words, the aggregate value 
of our investments over the past year shows a decline of 6.2 per 
cent. Taking into account the acute and diverse international 
happenings during that period, and the consequent reaction 
on investment values of all descriptions, there is, I suggest, 
00d cause for satisfaction that the decline is so relatively 
slight. 

The geographical distribution of the investments based on 
the valuations at December 8lst—including British Govern- 
ment securities—showed that about 96 per cent, are situated in 
the United Kingdom, South Africa, and other parts of the 


British Empire, and the balance of 4 per cent. are in the United : 


States and elsewhere. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, the 
vidend of 6} per cent. approved, the retiring directors were 
re-elected, and the auditors were reappointed. 
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THE STANDARD TRUST 
ORDINARY DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 

The thirty-eighth annual general meeting of the Standard 
Trust, Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, in London. 

M. Ian W. W. Shepherd (the chairman), in the course of 
his speech, said: The gross income of thé Trust for the year 
1s £98,840, as compared with £101,741 last year, a small decrease 
of £2,901. Owing, however, to an increase of £4,845 in taxa- 
tion, the net revenue is diminished by £6,774, notwithstanding 
some small savings in the cost of administration. Your 
directors feel fully justified in recommending that the dividend 
on the ordinary stock for the year be maintained at 5 per cent. 

A valuation of the investments reveals a further decline of 
approximately 7 per cent., and, as mentioned last year, this 
depreciation is arrived at without attaching any value to the 
investments in Germany or German occupied territories, which, 
since our last general meeting, have been extended to include 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium and France, 

During the past financial year the Government has re- 
quisitioned a large proportion of our American securities to 
provide additional foreign exchange with which to finance the 
country’s purchases abroad. As a result of this action certain 
capital profits and, I regret to say certain losses, have had 
to be realised. Your directors are still actively occupied, as 
opportunities present themselves, with the reinvestment of 
these funds with a view to protecting the revenue position 
so far as this is possible. A further change, evident from these 
requisitionings, is revealed by the geographical distribution 
of the investments shown in the report, from which stockholders 
will have noted that the percentage attributable to Great 
Britain and the Empire has risen from 60.72 per cent. to 67.01 
per cent., while that of the U.S.A. has declined from 14.25 
per cent. to 9.97 per cent. 

Despite the shrinkage in revenue and the fall in the value 
of our securities, the results may be considered not unsatis- 
factory, with which view, I trust, stockholders will agree. 

The report and accounts wete unanimously adopted. 


F. W. WOOLWORTH AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


The thirty-second annual ordinary general meeting of the 
company was held, on the 14th instant, in London, Mr. W. L. 
Stephenson (chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from the review of the year’s 
operations by the chairman, which was taken as read :— 

It has been a year of great and increasing difficulty. We have 
suffered some damage from the enemy and have also lost the 
services of the majority of our experienced men. The many 
Orders and Regulations sent out from the various Government 
Departments have thrown a great strain upon the organisation 
in order to comply with them both promptly and correctly. 

The net profit for the year is £7,958,159. Of this amount taxa- 
tion takes £4,310,910, dividend to stockholders, both preference 


and ordinary, will take £2,975,625, building reserve £250,000, | 


benevolent fund £110,000—a total of £7,646,535, leaving the sum 
of £311,624 to add to the amount to be carried forward. 

It will be noted that the total taxes, including income-tax, 
arising out of the company’s operations for the year 1940 amount 
to over £5,00€,000. The Purchase Tax, of course, operated only 
for a little over two months in the year in question, and then 
only partially, as all stocks purchased prior to October 21, 1040, 
were sold without the addition of the Purchase Tax. Should the 
company, therefore, be able to continue its business as success- 
fully in this year as they have in the past year, it would seem 
as though something near £10,000,000 will be payable to the 
State on the year’s operation. 

It is possible that the increased tempo of the war machine 
will produce new difficulties and further restrictions of supplies. 
This is something obviously so much beyond our control that 
I can only express the hope that there will be as little dislocation 
as possible. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a 
final dividend of 1s. 6d. per unit, less income-tax at 8s. 6d. in 
the £, on the ordinary stock and a cash bonus of 9d., less income- 
tax at 8s. 6d. in the £, on the ordinary stock were approved. 
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GENERAL MORTGAGE BANK OF 
PALESTINE, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
CONDITIONS IN PALESTINE 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of the General Mort- 
gage Bank of Palestine, Limited, was held on the 16th instant in 
the bank’s offices at Tel-Aviv. 

Mr S. Hoofien (the chairman) said that for such experiences 
as the war had brought and might possibly yet bring, the 
company had been well prepared, having passed unharmed 
through the years of unrest which in Palestine had preceded 
the war period. There was, however, one difference, inasmuch 
as such physical destruction as there had been during the 
period of unrest had not affected the bank in any way what- 
soever, while war events might at any time do so and had, 
indeed, to some little extent already done so. The Italian raid 
on Tel-Aviv of September 9, 1940, had caused damage to 
several properties in that town. Some very moderate facilities 
granted by the bank to property owners concerned, entirely 
within the bank’s ordinary procedure, dealt, however, 
adequately with the matter as far as the bank was concerned, 
and only in one case was a loss to the extent of a few hundred 
pounds expected. Various property war-risk insurance schemes 
had been proposed, but none of them had gained any large 
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measure of public support, and it would appear that in Palestine, 
as elsewhere, the problem, if unfortunately it should yet become 
a practical one in the further course of the war, was one which 
only the Government could adequately deal with. 


CAPITAL AND INTEREST PAYMENTS 


Quarterly payments of capital and interest had come in very 
well, and as usual all arrears of interest had been put to reserve, 
Last year’s arrears had been almost completely collected, and 
the management had every reason to expect that in the course 
of the present year the same would be the case in respect of 
1940 arrears, 

There had been little demand for loans, and the total amount 
outstanding had gone down by £P.180,000. Incoming money 
had for the better part been used towards repurchase of 
debentures. 

The results shown by the accounts were satisfactory. A liberal 
allocation to the contingencies fund had been made, and, as 
stated above, overdue interest had in the usual way been put 
to reserve. An amount of £P.17,500 had been added to the 
reserve fund, which now stood at £P.100,000. The directors 
proposed a final dividend of 4} per cent. on the ordinary shares 
and one of 3} per cent. on the preference shares. The total divi- 
dends for the year would therefore again amount to 7} per cent. 
and 6} per cent. on the ordinary and preference shares 
respectively. . 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





(Continued from page 252) 
Areas were marked out for losses of }, 
and most of the market leaders, includ- 
ing “* Sallies,’’ Sub Nigel and Durban 
Deep, lost ground on balance. Among 
tin shares, Mawchi and Siamese Tin 
were sold on Monday. In the rubber 
market, a number of issues lost a few 
pence, and United Sua Betong dropped 
‘i; at the beginning of the week. Oil 
shares suffered rather more severely 
than most issues from the surface 
pessimism of the past few days. Bur- 
mah Oil lost sy on Monday, when Shell 
Transport and Anglo-Iranian ordinary 
also eased, each of the latter issues 
dropping ;y« on the following day. 
“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 








Approx. Security Indices 
otal I a ie ls 
1941 Bargains Day 

| in S.E. | 1940 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 

| List shares* | Int.t 
Feb. 13... | 2,239 5,065 70-3 | 126-5 
“LES i. 1) 2a06 4,907 69-9 | 126-6 
. BF a. |. 000 5,903 69-5 | 126-6 
"a8 | Sasa | 5770 | 69-0 | 126-6 
i A 2,486 5,395 68-6 | 126*5 


* July 1. 1935=100. +1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1941; highest, 73-7 (Jan. 17); lowest, 68-6 
(Feb. 19). 20 Fixed Int., 1941; highest, 127-1 
(Jan. 20); lowest, 126-1 (Jan. 2). 


New York 


Tue weakness on Wall Street, which 
was dominant toward the end of last 
week, disappeared on Saturday on the 
general assumption that the market had 
been oversold. A moderate but firm re- 
covery in sentiment which characterised 
the first two days of the present 
week, was assisted by slackening 
tension in the Far East. Buying was 
still discouraged by uncertainty regard- 
ing developments in the Balkans and 
by fears of higher taxation, but 
moderate support developed for steel, 
aircraft and motor issues with gains 
ranging up to one point on each of the 
earlier days of the week. In mid-week, 
sentiment turned dull and some selling 
in an unwilling market caused further 
moderate losses. 

The Iron Age estimates steel mill 
activity at 96 per cent. of capacity, 
against 97 per cent. last week and 96 
per cent. in the previous week. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings :—Feb. 13, 640,000 
Feb. 14, 980,000; Feb. 15, 400,000 
Feb. 17, 360,000 ; Feb. 18, 320,000. 


. 
> 
. 
’ 


Close Close Close Close 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
i. am i 5 
1941 1941 1941 1941 
1. ds Celanese of A. 24} 23 
Balt. & Ohio... 3} 3}/Chrysler......... 65} 648 


Gt. Nthn. Pf. 24 234/Curt.Wr.‘‘A” 26 Set 


Illinois Cent... 63  6}|/Eastman Kdk. 129 126 
N.Y. Cent. ... 12% 121/Gen. Elec....... 325 31 
Northern Pac. 5¢|Gen. Motors ... 43}x 41} 


6 
Pennsylvania 23} 22)|Inland Steel... 84} 7 
Southern ...... 12} 11)\Int. Harvest... 48 46 


Int. Nickel ... 243 233 
2. Utilities, ete. Liggett Myers 91 90° 
Amer. Tel. ... 162 . ‘ 
Amer. W’Wks 5I 5 iNat. Dairy ... 13 13 
eg * of Nat. Distillers 203 20 
Pac. Light ... 37} 364); . 
Pub Sv N J 28 oO” Nat, Steel seeres 59 554 
* & + stud, ai « € 
Sthn. Cal. Ed, 25% 25 Proct. Gamble 53 52 
United Gas’ “o| sf|Sears Roebuck 71f 69 
, 83 . Shell Union ... a 10 
3. Commercial and (Socony Vac.... 8 8 
Industrial Stan. Oil N.J. 34) 33 
Amer. Metal... 17} 16}/20th Cen. Fox 6¢ 5G 
Am. Roll. Ml. 13§ 124/U.S. Steel...... 60; 57% 
Am. Smelting 40} 39 |West’hse El... 944 919 
Anaconda ...... 23§ 223)/Woolworth ... 30% 30} 
BE tenedekus 21 20}/Yngstn. Sheet. 354 32) 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1941 
Jan. | Feb. | Feb, 


Low | High | 1544 | aoa | apd 
Feb, | Jan. 


ll 15 





| 
347 Industrials | 88-9 |b96-0 | 91- 
ae 

















1-1 | 90-0 | 88-9 
32 Rails ...... 26-6 | 28-Oa) 27-3 | 27-2 | 26-6 
40 Utilities ...| 75-6 | 78-7 | 77-0 | 75-9 | 75-6 
419 Stocks ...| 76-7 | 82-1b) 78-5 | 77-6 | 76-7 
Av. yield* ...... 6 - 65% |6-13%|6-46% |6-52% 16-65% 
High | Lowd 


* 50 Common Stocks. (@) Jan. 22. (b) Jan. 8. 
Datty AVERAGE 50 Common Srocks 


Feb. 6 | Feb. 7| Feb. 8 |Feb. 10 |Feb. 11| Feb. 12 














98 - 90 08-70 | 99-10 | 98-60 | 96-90 | Closed 
(a) 
1941 High: 105-80, January 10th. Low: 96-50, 
February 3rd. (a) Lincoln’s Birthday. 





Capital Issues 


Week endin Nominal Con- New 
February 22, 1941 a versions Money 
£ £ 
To the Public ............ Nil sae Nil 
To Shareholders ....... Nil i Nil 
By 8.E. Introduction... Nil aah Nil 
By Permission to Deal @081 i... 25,575 
Nat. Savings Certs.t ... 4,406,006 ... 4,406,996 
3% Defence Bondst(s) 3,650,995 ... 3,650,995 
24% Nat. War Bondst 129,520... 129,520 
Ditto, 2nd issuet(w) ... 12,293,094 .- 12,298,004 
3° Savings Bondst(t).. 5,935,022 .-- 6,036,022 
+ Week to February llth, 1941. t Week to 
Fe llth, 1941, making total since June 25th, 
£444,337,508. (s) Total sales to February 11th, 1941, 
£222,098,955. (t) Total sales to February 11th, 1941, 


£39,734,715. (w) Total sales to January 2nd, 1941, 
to February 11th, 1941, £65,119,584. 


Including Excluding 
Year Conversions na 

£ 
1941 (New Basis) ...... 164,204,194 164,204,194 
1940 (New Basis) ...... 397,344,691 44,589,558 
1941 (Old Basis) ...... 164,049,309 164,049,309 
1940 (Old Basis) ...... 393,862,933 41,107,800 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year U.K. ex U.K, Countries 


£ £ 
41 (New Basis)... 161,655,091 2,549,103 Nil 
°40 (New Basis)... 44,535,056 54,502 Nil 
41 (Old Basis) ... 161,549,309 2,500,000 Nil 


'40 (Old Basis)... 41,107,800 Nil Nil 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld,) 
Year Deb. Pref. - 
£ £ t 
'41 (New Basis)... 161,655,091 8,541 2,180,562 


2,1 
*40 (New Basis)... 41,484,506 213,187 2,89 
*41 (Old Basis) ... 161,549,309 Nil 2 
"40 (Old Basis) ..._ 41,000,000 Nil 107, 


“Old Basis ” includes public issues and i 
shareholders. ‘‘ New Basis” is all new capital 
which permission to deal has been granted. 


BY TENDER 


Taunton Gas.—The directors offer for 
sale by tender £72,515 five per cent. New 
Redeemable Preference stock (1954) at the 
minimum price of par. The new capitalis 
required for expenditure on additional 
works plant and for the general purposes 
of the company. 


Shorter Comments 


This Week’s Company Results.— 
SCOTTISH AMERICAN INVESTMENT 
is repeating the previous year’s 10 and 7 
per cent. payments on ordinary capital, 
despite a moderate fall in gross and 
profits from £304,874 to £299,240 and 
from £134,361 to £133,650 respectively. 
Improved net earnings at £152,676 against 
£145,206, reflecting a rise in total revenue 
from £406,766 to £416,116, have permitted 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE GAS 
make a small increase in the ordinary 
dividend from 5 7/80 to 5 3/8 per cent. 
ISLE OF MAN STEAM Paro a 
is paying 6 per cent. as ore despt 
eitunks in gross revenue from £561,485 
to £507,939, for various administration 
economies have actually produced 4 rise @ 
net profits from £37,777 to £38,910. 
SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE _WATER- 
WORKS earned a satisfactory increase ia 
gross income from £521,559 to £550,208, 
but a rise in tax liability from £8,735 
£85,236 is largely responsible for a fall im 
net profits from £126,863 to £74,754 
though the 7 per cent. dividend is 
tained. With net ings at £159,703 


5 
Bs 





against £146,867, MATHER & PLATT, 
textile engineers, have realised a 
moderate recovery from the setback 
the previous year. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended February 15th, 1941, 
total ordinary revenue was £51,976,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £77,595,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £145,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£2,141,660,000 against £628,317,000 
(including defence loan issues) for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY ANDSELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 





Aso | ABiar | Week] Week 
fevenue Esti- t to ended ended 
mate, Feb Feb Feb. | Feb. 

1940-41 : 15. 17, 15, 








ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax. | 510,500] 305,420] 403,369) 24,068] 32,143 


Sur-tax ...... 83,000} 52,080) 58,387] 3,380) 4,909 
Estate, etc., 

Duties ... 86,100} 66,530} 67,587) 1,350) 1,680 
Stamps ...... 19,000] 14,300) 11,318 50] (ti... 
SEs Sccous ” 23,500) 20,545 610 513 
EPT. ...... 70000 { .. | 56,322) ... | 1,580 
Other Inland 

Revenue 1,000 1,080 679 90 70 





Total In. Rev.| 769,600} 462,940] 618,207] 29,548 40,895 





Customs...... 
Excise ...... | 213,550) 122,487] 175,510] 5,907] 3,210 








TotalCustoms 
and Excise | 522,900 














Motor Duties 
P.O, (Net 
Receipt) .. 8,404) 10,000 900) 750 
Crown Lands 1,150 1,130 i ast 
Receipts from 

SundryLoans| 5,000) 4,851 
Mise.Receipts} 13,250} 15,650) 24,525 674 453 





Total Ordin- 
are Revenue |1360191| 877,086/1134772) 40,689) 51,97 


—— | 











SELF-BAL. bs ee 
Post Office & 
Broadcasting} 86,222} 69,546) 77,100} 1,000} 1,500 


Total ...... 





1446413] 946,632|1211872 


, 41,689) 53,476 





caghalain tia atiiciiaes sehaine igi eaiath ace tinien at teeta ail 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 

iets Apr. 1, | Apr. 1, | Week | Week 
Expenditure | sti. |“1939,"| 1940,’ | ended | ended 
mate, to to Feb. | Feb. 
1940—41/ Feb. 17,|Feb. 15,) 17, ’ 

1940 1941 1940 | 1941 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
(nt. and Man. 
otNat.Debt | 230,000 214,888) 219,353 691 661 
Payments to 

N. Ireland 9,400) 7,165) 7,348 

Other Cons. 














Pund Serv, 7,600] 6,721} 7,052 34 34 
g, otal... | 247,000} 228,774] 233,748] 725] 695 
Supply Serv. |3219790]1368346/3033879} 41,200) 76,900 





Total Ord. : 

Expenditure |3466790|1597120|3267627| 41,925] 77,595 
SELD-BaL. 

Post Office & 

Broadcasting} 86,222 69,546) 77,100} 1,000) 1,500 


Total ...... 








_—-_ 


3553012 nesnseisecere7} 42,925] 79,095 


— 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 


o/After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
“236,280 to £2,962,511, the other opera- 
tions for the week (no longer shown 
pe aratety) raised the gross National Debt 
¥ £18,043,496 to about £11,075 millions. 


OTHER ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


(£ thousands) 
p OTHER ISSUES (XE) OTHER RECEIPTS (NET) 
“and = Tele- Overseas Trade 
I codices 2). 2 Guarantees ...... 582 


(Facilities)Acts... 12 
Defence Loans ...... 7,098 


CURRENT STATISTICS 





Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
iy RECEIPTS 
aggregate issues and recei from 
April 1, 1940, to February 8, 1941, are :— 
Bxp, 3,207,027 |" Ora 
Ste Tanatn OG | ts Hevea 
Gross. borr. 2,142,125 





ids. 
oo. a.3s3'$70 
3,268,195 3,268,195 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 







1940 
Feb, 17 0 46-7 iis os =|1478-6 
Nov. 9 0 Not available 

» 16 0 ” ” 

” 23 5-0 ” ’ 

» 30 | 845-0 [1238-6] 87-5 ... |269-5 |2440-5 
Dee. 7 | 845-0 Not available 

» 14 | 845-0 ” » 

” 21 | 845-0 ” , 

Pao 2151-8 86-0 | 50-5 | 338-0/2626-3 
Jan, 845-0 Not available 






wa '| 366-0/2647-7 
‘ot available 


(£ millions) 








a 
Feb. 16 | 65-0 | 106-9 | 60-0 (20 6-15 47 
Nov. 8 65-0 ; 189-6 65-0 |20 4-36 $1 
o 65-0 | 140-8 65-0 (20 4-56 $2 
» 22] 65-0 | 181-8 | 65-0 (20 56-15 41 
» 291 65-0 | 152-2 | 65-0 (20 5-23) 20 
Dec. 6] 65-0 | 140-7 | 65-0 (20 1°99) 54 
» 18] 65-0 | 144-0} 65-0 |20 1-25) 33 
65-0 | 180-8 65-0 (20 2-15 38 
» 27) 65-0 | 148-8 | 65-0 [20 1°52) 31 
1941 
Jan. 3] 65-0 | 188-3 | 65-0 [20 2-03 38 
» 10 65-0 | 134-7 65-0 |20 2-01 36 
ee 65-0 | 146-0 65-0 (20 1-28 27 
» 24] 65°0 | 139-4] 65-0 (20 4:04) 28 
oe 65-0 | 150-7 65-0 (20 2-84) 100 
Feb. 7 65-0 | 149-4 65-0 |20 3°39 10 
ms ae 65-0 | 142°5 65-0 120 4-23 23 
On Fe 14th applications at £99 15s, per cent. 
for bills to paid for on Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of following week 


apie’ f and applications at 

a or, a 

Applications at £99 15s. ‘14, for bills t0 paid for on 
Tuesday were accepted in full. £65-0 millions of 
T bills are being offered on February 21st. For 
the wok endiag Enel 22nd the banks will not be 
asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTICATES AND 3% AND 2}% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 











© 64 weeks. 135 weeks. §7 weeks. 


received the Treasury to 

February 18th amounted to 12,141, of @ total value at 
f an’ 25th, — 

Ber TT ee the amount of £28,473, had been ‘ 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


FEBRUARY 19, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt . 11,015,100 
In Cireln. .. 601,476,588 | Other Govt. 
In Bnkg. De- on.reaer Securities .... wea eases 
’ "| Silver Coin... 5,884 
Amt, of Fid. 
Issue ......... 630,009,000 
Gold 
fone 
fine) co 241,575 
630,241,575 630,241,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Sees, ... 152,137,838 
Public Deps.® 3i-751,181 (Pisce, ele. 3,791,283 
———— | Securities ... 19,666,572 





Bankers ... 103,471,482 23,457,855 
Other Acets... 52,371,197 | Notes ......... 28,765,037 
—————— | Gold & Silver 

156,842,679 | Colm ......... 1,278,635 

205,639,265 205,639,265 

* Including Ex wer, Savi Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National and Di Accounts, 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


























(£ thousands) 
Amt. Compared with 
Both Departments Feb. 19, Last 
1041 Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ......... | 601,477|—  555)4+ 71,602 
Deposits: Public ...... $1,751\+ 7,810/—- 16,836 
Bankers 103,471) — 6, 
Others ...... $2,371) — + 12,010 
Tota! outside liabilities. | 780,070|-—- 2,707|+ 72,984 
Capital and rest ......... 045) + _ 
COMBINED ASSETS 
Govt. debt & securitiest | 778,906/—- 2,815!4+ 61,764 
Discounts and advances 83,7911 + T7i— 845 
senanaen 22,892 — 7,865 
Silver coin in issue dept. _ 603 
gold ane 1,520] + + 362 
RESERVES 
Sask departme - 30,044 21,149 
int.. , = ’ 
** Pro on’’ (reserve 
to outside liabilities in 
Bankg. dept.) ........... 





COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 





nem r debt Be i 
Siuthione to £850 wailions en dune 11, 1940. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE—The latest returns of the Bank of 
Finland appeared in ‘‘The Economist" of 


May 11th; Belgium, ot May 18th; France, of 
June 8th ; Switzerland, of June 15th ; Java, of 
June 22nd; Latvia, of Oct. 5th; Estonia, of 
Oct. 26th ; Mellie Iran, of Nov. 23rd ; Lithuania, 
of November 30th; Jugosiavia, of Jan. 25 ; 
Sweden, of Feb. ist; Hungary, New Zealand, 
Roumania, Japan and Portugal, of Feb. 8th ; 
Egypt, Greece, Reichsbank, International Settle- 
ments, Canada and Turkey, of Feb. 15th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 





Feb. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb. 
12 U.S.F.R. Baxks 14, 30, 6, 13, 
RESOURCES 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 


Gold Certifs. on hand 


and due from Treas. | 15,675 19, 897: 19,904 19,903 


Total reserves............ 16,070 20,279 20,264 20,258 

Total cash reserves ... 385; 373 351' 345 

Total U.S. Govt. secs, | 2,477) 2,184 2,184 2,184 

Total billsand secs. ... | 2,404’ 2,195 2,194 2,195 

Total resources ......... 19,482 23,317 23,295 23,363 
LIABILITIES 


“—"™ 4,846 5,846 5,906 5,931 
Excess mr. bank res. 5,580 6,800 6,310 6,330 


Mr. banksres.dep. ... | 12, — 14,347 13,842 13,871 

Govt. deposits ......... 642 258 ‘692 622 

Total de iiibitbaroese 13,526 16,405 16,318 16,330 

— EN aandisbens 19,482 23,317 23,295 23,363 

Se 87°5% 91-1% 91-2% 91-0% 

BaNxe 1 AND TREASURY : 

seaeiemnaion k. 2 22,122 22,136 
stoc 18,063 22,110 22,122 22,130 

‘Treas. and _ currency 2,977, 3,097) 3,099, 3,100 

LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation ... 7,411) 8,548) 8,627 8,665 
‘Treas. and dep. ... 3,027 2,458, 2,904 2 534 





FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 











Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 

10, 31, 8, 15, 

ASSETS 1940 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 
Loans, total............... 8,646' 9,390 9,298 9,280 
Investments ............ 14,485 16,137 16,310 16,389 


Reserve with F.R. bks. 9.923 11,797 11,975 12,142 


Due from domestic bks. 3,036, 3,462, 3, on’ 3,475 
LIABILITIES | 
Deposits: Demand...... | 18,823! 22, 299) 22, 481 22,703 
SD abitndund 5,274) 5,432 2| 5,419 5,468 
U.S. Govt.... 583 474 471 372 
Inter-bank . 8,717 





9,757) 9,778) 9,895 


THE ECONOMIST 





AUTTRALLAS COMMONWEALTH 








ANK.—Million £A’s 

Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 

18, s. 9, 16, 

ASSETS 1939 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold and English stg... 16-03} 16-71] 16-71] 16-71 
Other coin, bullion, etc. 7-13} 6-32) 6-48) 5-51 
Call money, London 28-92) 55-58) 56-97) 61-91 
Secrts. and Treas. bills 100-88} 92-69) 91-01) 91-31 
Discounts and advances | 19-16) 28-79) 28-49) 28-05 

LIABILITIES 
Notes issued.............. 57-27| 62-12' 62-62) 64-37 
Deposits, etc. ...........- 95- : 118-92 121-84,123-39 
NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
ion levas 

Nov. | Oct. | Oct. ; Nov. 

> 7, 31, ve 

ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold holdings ......... 2,006] 2,006] 2,006] 2,006 


Balances abroad, etc. 1,053] 1,487} 1,476) 1,656 

Discounts and advances | 2,484! 2,431) 2,749) 2,656 

Advances to Treasury 3,417] 3,373) 3,373) 3,373 
LIABILITIES 


Notesin circulation ... 4,612 5,006) 6,262) 6,310 
Sight liabs. and deposits | 3,363] 2,924! 3,118) 3,075 
GET. wiinemhabebneseavocds 25-4% 25-9°% 30-9°%%'30-8% 





RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


“Feb. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb. 
24, 31, i. 





ASSETS 1940 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
Gold coin and bullion 444 444 444 444 
Rupee coin ............++. 592 308 311 306 
Balances abroad......... 199 584 670 639 
Sterling securities ...... 1,105} 1,355] 1,355] 1,405 
Indian Gov. rupee secs. 384 496 406 406 
Investments ............ 91 72 72 70 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circln. :India 2,278] 2,289} 2,298] 2,351 
Burma 141 148 152 162 

Deposits : Govts. ...... 118 230 291 235 
Banks ...... 213 466 469 469 

Reserve ratio ............ 61 - 4% |69-1% [69- 1° 169-8% 


February 22, 1941 
PRAGUE NATIONAL BANK 






er cash 
Bills and securities .... 


Advances ...... eoeeee: a * 
LIABILITIES on 

Note circulation......... 6,258 5,970 

Cash certificates......... 1 

Clearing deposits ...... 1,525 Lie 

Other liabilities ......... 1,621 14% 





NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
Million lei 





ave a — Nov, 


ASSETS 1990 1940 1940 1940 
Gold and gold exchange | 20,648) 31,930) 32,039] 32,062 
F exchan 2'046 2,190] 1,155] 1,297 
Commercial bills......... 18,688] 19,487 20,395 20,258 


agst. losses on credits | 4,622) 4,405) 4,400) 4408 


Advances on secs, ...... 3,740] 5,783] 5,771) 6,838 

State debt................. 5,583) 38,566) 3,566) 8,566 

Secs. and participatns. | 2,308 2,584 2,585] 2,585 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation..... 48,338) 62,342) 63,532) 63,657 


Other sight liabilities.. | 9,849) 13,093) 14,201) 14,592 
Long-term liabilities ... | 6,699) 3,022] 2,980) 2,309 





SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 





Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
19, 3, 10, 17. 


ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1041 

Gold coin and bullion 29-94) 42-81] 42- 43-60 
Bills discounted......... 8-02} 0-77) 0-62] 0-51 
Invest. & other assets | 19-42, 33-11) 32-30) 88-13 

LIABILITIES | 

Notesin circulation ... | 17-92) 24-14) 22-38) 21-34 
Deposits : Government 7-11} 2-48; 2-33) 3-2 
Bankers’ ... ae ae =. = 47-91! 47-49 

Others ...... 3-8 4-32! 5-27 

Reserve ratio ............ 56: be 56° 3% 55: 74080" 8% 











Rates Fixed by Bank of England 


EXCHANGE RATES 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (€ thousands) 


Official exchange rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between 


February 13th and February 19th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


ae $ (4: 86) 4: 024-34 ; mail transfers, 
I transfers, 4-43-47}. Sw. fes. (25- 224) 17-30-40. Sw. kr. (18-159) 16-85-95. 
as. Ag. pesos (11-4 yee (11: 45) 16- -aae-2- 13; mail transfers, 16-95}-17-15. Ned. E. Ind. FL. 


1 transfers, 7-58-64. Ned. W. Ind. (Fl) 7-58-62; mail 


transfers, 7- 58-64. "hel Congo fr. 176)-}. Portuguese esc. (110) 99- -80—-100-20. 
Panama $4-02-04; mail transfers, 4-02-04}. 
transfers, 8-09-13. 


Forward Rates 
Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows: America, 


cent pm.-par. 
ore pm.-par. Batavia, 1} cents pm.-par. 


MARKET RATES 


Feb. 13, 
1941 


Feb. 14, 
1941 


Feb. 15, 
1941 


o a Feb. 18, 
1941 


Feb. 19, 


London on 1941 


Par of 
Exchange 
per £ 























Budapest, Pen.| 27-82 (@), (d) (@) (a) (d) (d) 
Belgrade, Din. | 276-32 no 155° | 155° | 155° | 155° | 155° 


(9)} 200°(9)| 200°%(9)) 200*(g)} 200%(g)| 200°(9) 


Soffa, Lev...... 673-66 315* 315° 315° 315° 315° 315° 
Helsingfors, Mk} 193-23 | 180-210 — ee 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 
Alexandria, Pst} 97} 973-4 


Istanbul, £T.. | 110 ssc) d) (4) 
d) 520(b) | 520(b) | 520(0 
Rene aT | MO AY sho | 300} 80] ater} 80e»| so 
Bucharest, Lei | 813-8 @ @ (¢ @ @ (a) 
India, Rup.... | 18d. 174#-| 1 i: 17#-| 17#-| 178-| 174- 
18% 18% 18 8 18 18% 
Kobe, Yen .... | ¢24-58d.| 13j-14§ | 13j-14§ | 139-14§ | 13]—14§ | 133-144 | 137-14 
a ng, $ . I. me ay a8 14 _ -_ 147164 | 1 14 rh 145-15 
aie - 890d. ) d 
Valparaiso, Pesj 40 ‘3 ‘@ ‘3 (d) @ (a 


‘e @ 


Sse) lees ally ie lg fy es 


* Sellers. § Nominal. t Pence per unit of local currency. 

(0) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. 

(c) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. 
(e) 90 days. (9) Trade payments rate. 


4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-par. Sweden, 


> boty! 40 971-8 | 971-8 | 971-8 
40-50(d)| 40- 40: toh) 40-50(b)| 40-50(6)} 40-50(6) 
- >” 46 ‘5 " a 46 -55(c) — ae 46-55(c) 


(@) Special account. 























Week Aggregate Week Aggregate 

ended January | to ended January 1 to 

Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. Feb. | Feb. | Feb. - 

17, 15, 17, 15, 17, 15, 17, 5 

Soe Oe. 8D ee 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 
Working Newcastle 1,501} 1,307) 10,870) 10,08 
days :— 6 6 41 41 {Nottingham 438 458] 3,5 8,690 
Birm’ham 2,294) 2,071) 17,572) 16,581/Sheffield 627 549] 5,913] 4,010 
Philippine (peso), 8-09-12; mail Bradford 1,365] 2,462) 10,198) 14,686 ° —-—|— —— nn 
Bristol ... 1,323) 1,939) 11,514) 12,528.10 Towns 26,383] 26,810]195532| 190014 
Hull ...... 859] 576] 6,468) 4,971/ — 

Leicester 786 886) 5,712) 6,082 Dublin* ... 


6,595] 6,404] 42,049) 39,740 
Liverpool 6,164) 5,435) 42,691 wat ° 169)... 738 
Manch’ter | 11,026) 11,127) 81,015) 80,467 


* Feb. 10, 1940, and Feb. 8, 1941. 
t Clearing begun May 14, 1940. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON 
The following rates remained unchanged between z. 13th and Feb. Raps > 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th 39). Discount ra 
Bills, 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 “¢ months, 114% 6 = “tt 
Treasury bills: 2 months, 1-14, % ; 3 months, » 1% ay-to-day money, 
Short loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, 4% iscount deposite at call, } 


notice 3%. 
GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od, pet 
fine ounce throughout the week. 
In the London silver market prices per standard ounce Ss a as follows :— 


un 























Date Cash Two soeetien Date ar Two ry 
Feb, 18............ 233 234 Feb, 18.......0..+: 23h Rg 
Cadel 23 23 i  siedaaliaenii 23 
. . Mhashoad 23 23 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
‘ . Feb. 12, | Feb. 13, | Feb. 14, | Feb. 15, | Feb. 17, | Feb. 18 
ar ee 1941 | 1941 "| 1941 "| 1941 "| 1941 | 19 
London :— Cents Cents Cents | Cents | Cents 
Re SO Bi 4034 | 403 4034 | 403% & 
Switzerland, Fr............. 23-25 | 23-23 | 23-23 | 23-23 s 
» (Free Rate) a 23-251 | 23-27 | 28-25 2F Oud) 
le li ra cscsnnes 3 5-05(e)| 5-05(c)| 5-05(e)} 5-05(c)| 5 
Berlin, Mark ...........00++ 5 40-05 | 40-05 | 40-05 | 40°05 om 
Stockholm, Kr. ............ 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23 500 
Montreal, Can. $ ......... = | 83-250 | 83-500 | 83-750 | 84-500 | 84-8 
NG BR acc ccclinini sane ““ 23 -45- 23-45- 23-45- 23-45- al 
48 
Shanghal, $n. 2 5-65 | 5-67 | 5-76 | 5-81, | 5°00, 
B. Aires, Peo (mkt. rate) 23-60t | 23-60t | 23-60 | 23-60% aS 
Brazil, Milreis. ............ 5:05 5°05 5-05 5-05 | 5 


emai cet fl | eet 6 od 
¢ Official buying rate 29-78. 


(ec) Nominal. 
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Year 


Company Ending 
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Manchester Ship Canal ... | Dee, 31 2,460,115 dip 250,219 273 6x6 157 140 Pr 277 4 ; i ‘ 4 
Maham Harbour Dock ... | Dee. 31] 62,600] i,114 | Dr. 81196 | “d7'ea8 1t | oneeO TT Ute tt ioeaas 
Financial, oe Sept ss —_— ae e oo ~~ 
Baatyre & East Alvice «| 10,482 | 15,582 | 22,568 450} 22,000 | 10 | + 8,128 |} 23,154 
Scottish —- Invest. | Dee. 31 299,240 wee 133,650 | 232,598 45,604 69,705 110 & 7} 20,000 | — 11839 904,874 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Gas | Dec. 31 | 416,116 152,676 | 228,175 27,701 | 131,128 5 — 6,153 406,766 
Ti csmaies Dec. ; y , 
6, Staffordshire No si of = ; —— 17,893 | 42,691 050| "saat | af + 4516 || 33,586 
c. 31 | 1,003,684 296,515 | 433,178 62,500 | 230,682 | 15 + 8,333 || 847,587 
1A Dec. 31} 159,708 159,703 | 283,223 || 20,000 | 136,366 | 10 | + 8,887 || 146,867 
, Dec. 31 | 37,088 10,038 | 34,901 +s 10,062 | 24 sij— 1 70,152 
July 31 15,490 7,820 8,672 
"a Aug. 31 12,167 S 3,368 6.480 oor AM _ = = — 
ov. Sungel Punta so Sept.30 | 22,006 1,014 7,546 | 8,725 4,798 | 7h] 1,500] + 1,248 6,284 
M0 Ieof Man Steam... Dee. 31} 507,930] 37,146 | 38,910 | 57,238 36,000 | 6 + 2,910 || 561,495 
= Rajawella Produce ili June 30 59,315 17,204 19,963 8,758 5,839 | 4 + 2,607 28,842 
ex 
Huddersfield Fine Worsteds} Dec. 31 30,856 9,748 23,826 i 9,703 7 ogg + 45 11,080 
ans Wilkinson & + Riddell senene Dee. 31 59,326 52,017 79,788 5,688 $2,175 ty 14,000 | + 154 59,397 
"566 Debenture & Capital Inv. | Jan. 15 | 132,816 38,682 | 85,917 16,941 20,705 | 5 di + 1,036 |} 140,531 
"585 Foreign & Colonial Invest. | Jan. 10 | 161,266 70,789 | 128,927 37,500 26,250 af 10,000 | — 2,961 |} 160,650 
General Investors & Trs, | Jan. 31 , 33,974 41,492 11,271 22,542] 9 os + 161 68,839 
657 Guardian Investment...... Jan. 20 54,557 31,302 59,481 13,125 18,125 | 6 esd + 683 66,793 
52 Scottish United Investors | Dec. 31 | 137,370 47,338 73,821 21,600 : 5 10,000 | + 1,338 |} 133,912 
309 share & Gen. Inv. Trust. | Jan. 15 | 125,949 58,242 | 117,574 28,875 22,750] 6 * + 6,617 || 131,692 
Sterling Trust ............... Dec. 31 | 224,396 64,667 | 136,379 25,521 ; 10,000} + 108 ]) 243,442 
re Waterworks 
East Worcestershire ...... Dec. 31 23,884 oe 6,652 24,840 1,237 4,000 | 10 1,250| + 166 14,870 
South Staffordshire......... Dec. 31 | 550,209 15,000 74,754 | 103,564 19,171 52,878 | 7 ak + 2,705 || 521,559 
NK Sutton District Water...... Dec, 31 , c 57,668 | 80,594 10,788 6,988 110 & 7} 10,000| — 108 || 183,783 
Tendring Hundred Wtwks. | Dec. 31 37,827 12,040 | 20,530 4,450 7,943 | 5 sis — 863 40,847 
Other Companies 
Bluestone and Elvin ...... Dec. 31 28,939 2,489 14,632 17,556 5,175 8,625 | 10 + 832 24,782 
— British Feeding Meals...... Sept. 30 12,481 3,804 6,778 11,240 3,232 a, m8 + 3,546 8,089 
oe British Wagon............... Dee. 31 93,286 ae 15,827 51,658 > 13,406 | 17} + 2,421 93,248" 
7 Cement Limited ............ Sept. 30 | 138,585 36,450 32,546 36,632 9,100 22,400} 8 el + 1,046 || 146,755 
“1 Bnglish Electric Co.......... Dec. 81 | 517,066 | 100,000 | 363,736 | 420,576 73,830 | 192,251] 10 | 100,000 | ~ 2,345 || 604,215 
3-60 Freeder Crepe Paper ...... Dec. 31 22,750 4,630 6,462 11,536 3,163 2,875 | 5 an + 424 23, 
51 General Engng. (Radcliffe) | Nov. 30 23,642 938 8,671 17,251 ; 5,606 | 15 2,000 | + 1,065 10,446 
3-13 Gilbert (D. M.) & Co. ...... Sept. 30 17,929 ¥ 3,866 6,668 x 5,000} & ni — 1,134 16,726 
Hillman Bros. ............... June 30 | 161,698 119,187 | 134,196 20,000 60,000 | 10 87,018 | + 2,160 |} 129,042 
Imperial Tob. (G. B. & I.) | Oct. 31 | 8,882,899 8,872,828 |10,485,755 || 852,208 | 7,512,610 | 20t | 500,000 | + 8,010 |/10,230,150 
1-34 Liebig's Extract of Meat | Aug. 31 | 983,467 232,192 | 441,327 50,000 ,000 | 10t vs — 17,808 |} ‘711, 
3-84 Liverpool Daily Post, &c. | Dee. 31 | 276,690 181,049 | 284,016 10,000 | 175,000 | 25 — 3,951 || 223,550 s 
7.49 London Produce Clearing | Dec. 31 17,049 a 11,175 36,175 11,250] 6 - 43,879 15(@) 
52 Milton Proprietary ......... Sept. 30 35,162 2,838 14,980 | 87,426 5,192 : 10 + 100 36,521 27,124 | 20 
"8°, M'Laren (Wm,) Sons & Co. | Dee. 20 10,699 ps 10,699 14,964 2.587 a om + 8112 15,940 6,940 | Ni 
Philips (J. dN.) ........000. Jan. 19 | 125,685 18,478 | 106,157 | 111,330 60,667 16,500 | 3 25,000; + 3,900 || 122,687 | 104282] 3 
—_ Wembley Stadium ......... Dec. 31 34,635 14,572 5,201 11,299 : es a Ta + 6,201 49,361 12,134 | Nil 
in Weyburn Engineering... Oct. 31 | 112,613 15,695 19,318 23,842 2,070 12,300 | 35 8,000 | — 3,052 69,316 26,566 | 35 
Whiteways Cyder ......... Nov. 30} 169,124 an 49,574 77,918 5,175 25,875 | 22] 15,000] + 3,524 95,398 55,638 | 224 
Totals (1'000's) : No. of Cos 
Week to Feb. 22, 1941 46 18,640 13.361 
Jan, 1 to Feb. 22,1941 188 51,214 32,565 
(@) Also £56 5s. per £10 Founders’ shares. t Free of Income Tax. 
te 
to 
eb. DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
O41 Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked* indicating interim dividend | 
0,048 
3,690 *Int. *Int. 
}° - | Prev. " < Pay- | Prev. 
~ Company or - A Sse Company Fit Total | ‘able | Year 
W014 = 
conn a a, uy a ° 
9,740 BANKS OR British Maritime Trust.. | ‘43t] ‘74 | .. | 7 % | % %, 
758 Swiss io British Ropes .........-.- (v)74t | 124(e)|  ... 2 OK Bazaars ............ 15* a in 15* 
§ Corpn. ... 4 4} pes 3 s Pa aan Sante 7 5 
ee TEA AND RUBBER Brotherhood (Peter) ... Spee | oe .. es. ve 42 2 
Bandar (Sumatra) Rbr. es 4 |Mar. 7) 2 Bush (W, J.) & Co, ...... “ te . a = = ° 464 
gLankat Rbr. ... |... TET See Cables Investment ...... 2 one : ao seneeeeee wt 124 jaaries} 12 
Sendayan (F.M.S.) Rbr. |... 6 ive 2 Chrysler Corpn. (U.8.A.) | $150 eee a a anes . b 
Serdang Central Rbr. ... .. | 4°16 |Mar, 5] Nil Churchill (J, & A.) ...--. eve 7} ee Tnveotenent Fond (¢8.20d nto, 4100 00: 
MINING Ciye Valley Eevctslo «.. i pe Scottish Northern I "8 124 |Mar.26) 124 
— Amal. Tin Nigeria ...... 6* | .... |Mar.18} 73° Commercial Gas ......... Nilt BD 1s: s00 3 —_ ae sf) 124 a R.. 
Bank Beralt Tin, ete, ......... 5° | ... |Mar. 6 5° County of London Elec. 5t 8 10 Second — ae yy $2. . -15I$ ( 
uy Gold Coast Banket Areas |... TH | vee Coventry Gauge .......-- a 1s Cooma oe at oat om 
1 Hong Kong Tin ......... 22st} 60 | .. | 15 Corner Croft. .......+++ oe]... ¢ Shoteld Cabinet... ‘i 4 = i 
5 at K SEM scbiivses 10 20 ‘ 5 Doulton & Co, .......606+ sie 5 . ae | wel “ : 
Kundang Tin ..........., 10° | ... |... | N* Dublin Trams ............ st} 4 : —> i wis ; 
Paine Te ne 12jt] 28h | -- | 42h Boonen Go yorkanize | ait] 9 Brewy. Cambridge 6 |: | 10 
MD * seniendede ccs eve * e ’ ) 
L. pet Sthn. Kinta Consol ...... “ee ise) 12}(s) | Fourth Conv. Invstmt.| 237) 5 é Taylor (C. F.) & Co. 6t 10, a ae 
i INDUSTRIALS Gaslight & Coke ........- Nilt 24 % U on . ét “ 
= nson Oates Motors.. | 10° |... Nil* Improved Wood Pavmt.| ... 5 ee ‘, 
onths Baxter's Leather ee . Nil te Motors ..ce..+ 10* NG 20 Utilities, etc. Trust ...... 2 |Feb.27 2 
eseces eee owe DANCE ..nceceee eve 
) — tidt a = | Sth [enten | et] 10 10 Walker (Py a Cain (i) | ft] 74] 7 
3 Borax Con lidated..._. . _ 74 Mercantile Inv. Trust . 7t 10} ll ose eee ose 
Bristol Tramways ......| | 4¢ at ae & Northampton Electric .. |__ 67 _|_10 10 : aT Eee oo naon and at ET 
*62725d unit, Paid a capital. 
t Free of Income Tax. (8) Todate. _(t) Includes non-recurring capital items of 4-62 per Se (v) = 
Sw NIT TRUST PRICES 
al OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS ae Uae Tae 
age, 4 ( excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
ents Gross Recei Aggregate Gross 
os 2 for Wek Receipts Name | Feb. 18,1941 || Name | Feb. 18,1041} Name | Feb. 18, 1941 
= Name g Ending 
+05(¢) 1941 | + or — 1941 | + or — 
/ 18/3—19/3xd |Nation’1 D.| 9/7410, Key. Gold .|7/1 xd 
= 12/1¢—13/14 D+ sstlgtcaaiolliiie lind ath] 40/d—16 
+85 / — / } 
“500 B.A. and Pacif 60,000] 40,498 825,000 jo—e/9  litateend’| 11/0-13/6 |'Met.4'Min| 10/6—12/- 
. : Biecee. 32 | Feb, 8| $1,840,000}+ 60, ee ’ nomen fod . > 
SM ee smtes 5] Exo.o.o|— 381.) S700 ee $0 wie Hite See] alte tol Peto | ait 
0 cA. Western... 32 & ~ - . Gen... 7 
ee Canadian Pacific . 14 $3-474:000 + 610,000) 21,51 + ee 14/9—16/8xd* |Key. Flex.| 9/6—11/- | Dom.2nd..) 4/0—5, 
06 Argentine... | 32 8 | $1,809,100] + 160,300| 46,086,250 —11,415, 10/6—11/6* ||Key: Cons. 104 7/6 
—— 


¢ Receipts in Argentine pesos. 
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THE ECONOMIST February 22, 
LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIEL 
. TIV DS 
; Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
: er 
Pe Price, . Last two 7 
Year 1941 to Year 1941 Xn 
fan. 1 to Feb. 18 7 hr . sovtaunte ¥ 
1941 |13, w | @ ®) © F 
¢ ‘ 7 ; 
3 iba a4 . 
2 6 ¢ ‘ ‘ me 
2 15 0 
3 4a 16 6 
2 64d 84 
: wee by ; 
3 Nil 
3 33a se BA 
2 23a 44 WA 
2 : a 5 9 
2 e 819 
2 t8tc 36 eu 
3 e}] 10 ¢ 5 64 7“ 
2 or . : a 417 9 I 
3 a 41 
3 a| 1246 5 7) eo: 
34 2 e| 10 ¢ 613 3 . 
3 6 e}] 2 ¢ 519 € 
3 9 6 74 a|| Johnson & Phillips £1 ... 54 9 ° 
3 3 Gas and Electricity e 
3 a b || Clyde Valley Elec. £1 ... 44 9 5 
4 0 38 a b || County of London £1 ... 5 649 c 
3 6 34d a || Edmundsons £1 419 6 @ 
3 18 10 abe c|| Gas Light & C. £1 419 € 
3 3 5 b a || Lancash \ 549 2) 
3 1 ree) a 540 eo 
6 bd a|| Northmet Power £1 . 50 0 I 
} 7 63d } a|| Scottish Power £1 14 0 eu: 
3 2 3a || Yorkshire Electric £1 . 495 
3 3 Motor and Aircraft y 
3 4 30 « Austin 6/-  ...........06 590 I 
: ¢ 819 6 
9/~ b 910 6 
26/10} 12 c 919 
11/- || t12pe 84 ot 
15/9 5 ¢ 615 3 
15 @ 13 5 6 ro 
. sail < 20 ¢ 610 6 1 
65 36% ~oanuens a ae 4a 596 
69 Portuguese 3% : 45 ¢ 712 0 ] 
574 A Re bes 5 a f 40 
onthe Last two Price, | Ch’ge =) = 
Jan. 1toFeb.18|| Dividends “is, | Feb. Hs ee * 
—— 7 a 
“High | tow || @) ® O_o fara | POOP 1041 |11, "41 $s 5 1a 0 
al ak ol me tenes 8 ao | al ee Nile| Nile Nil ’ 
Nil 6ecl 4e¢ 9 30 
lia 6 46] 2a 800 ( 
a 4 746| 2a 618 3 
a 9 6b 4a 6 13 6 <a) 
2e 0 6b 8 a4 709 @) 
lec 0 9¢ 5c 5 00 
2a 9 
2a 6 20 ¢ Be 316 0 
a 0 1234| 1746 5 4 3 
ize 6 16 b 6 a 8 10 0 
2h 0 5 c| t2ha 211 of 
b 0 74a 7b 5 00 GP 
10 b 5 3 74o| 5a 419 
6 6b 3 0 56 6} Niia/| Barker (John) £1 312 6 
34a 5 6 m29 c| 80.9 5 6 | 
8 ¢ & = he Oe 2S 8 a|| Brit. Aluminium £ 5 10 0 
/ 5 « of N. ne f 3] 6 Oe 19} ¢ |t174) ¢ || Brit.-Amer. Tob, £1... 319 & 
7b ys ! 1423 7 a| 10 6|| British Oxygen £1 3/ 5 64 mi 
8 5a ; 6 0 3} 4c 4 || Cable & Wir. Hdg. 7 80 
5b B.£ify.pd. ... pia 0 3 11$a@| 15 6/|| Carreras‘ A’ Ord. £1 ... 3} 1616 6 
7 £24 d 5 : 7, 26 9 ¢| 12 ¢|| Dunlop £1.. 32, .| 510 W 
6 > , am A He! 0 Ii Nile Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- a Nil _ 
7 7¢ } || Martins £20, £23 son t an 4 0 25 b Ever Ready Co. ar 3d.| 701 ¢ 
8 || Midland £1, fy. pd. ... 3 0 6b Foresta] Land £ 3, ie 7n 
f 5 b \ * . pd. ... 5} =a 413 0 4 4 20 b Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1. . 5B? 
8 @ . +416 5 0 15 o@ Gestetner (D.) 5/- w | 608 
7d 5 9 5 a arrison & Cros. 5M? _ 
b 4 9 5 b 5 18 
646 4 rh 5 b Imp. Chem. Ord. £1 5? 
96 5 0 Nile Imp. Smelting £1 64? 
tia Imp. Tobacco £1 . ...... 45u 
40 a 4 0 $2. Inter. Nickel n.p... 5 6 
5 4 b Lever & Unilever £1 4133 
5 7 10 ¢ London Brick £1 45° ali 
4 6 15 b 5 6% 
3 18 233 b 626 
4 16 124 b 418° 
413 7a oa 63° «eo 
9 b 4 2 6b Pinehin Jo Johnson 10/-... 410 
3738 4 6 Ranke Ord 5 Bs 
138 4 5 0 Spillers Ord. oh Mi er | 
Tate and Lyle £1.. ‘Be I 
o| 6» . [610 9 Tilling, Thos. £1 . ‘E) M 
b| 5a 18 2 6 Triplex Safety G. 10/-.. 18° Bi 
b| 3a +217 0 0 Tu sy, one . eS Tr 
o| 6» +41) 6 10 0 Turner & Newall £1 . ... He In 
United Dairies £1 5 18 A 
a| t15 b —3/-| 311 6 United Molasses 6/8 sue Li 
b| 38a —ii-l? 6 § Wall Paper Def. £1 5 12 
e) bs -1/-1619 9 Woolworth Ord. 6/- 63! Be 
a —Z/-1 6 9 
o| 45 -3/-|713 6 80 ¢ Ashanti Goidaelds 6/-... 6 16 3 
a| 15 }b —1/3) 6 6 «3 a|| Burma Corp. Ra. 9 8 eo 
a| 13 b —6d.| 614 6 6% 6 || Cons. Gids. of 8. Af. £1 He 
b| 464 —4/3| 7 0 90 Crown Mines 10/- "a 2 
ec 
76) «6 40/74 |—1/10}] 5 8 0 1146 24) 
10 ¢] We 5/- x 0 15 b ie ‘ 
Seal 1198 43, lgxd| +64.) 619 3 10 b iP > <a 
tl0 | $5 « 7/6 |—7id] 5 9 0 70 6 oe i ™ 
6/11 yi) 6| 46 ke 714 0 2/6a 5M a 
21/3 | 10/44 || 5 6] 38 4 "HW en) 0 Nil Nil A 
_19/0 |_17/- I|_10 ¢! 7 el! Dorman Long Ord. fi... H17/6 }~7id.'s o oN | Dorman Long Ord. £1... || 17/6 0 N 





(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. a eee erence estnaeseshans ts oiesonieivar Wie 
Y) Teceding bores of 6% pe Soe ee ae 


m) Inciudi Sah dividend 10 pee cont. out of capital reserve. 
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Higher Pool prices in some sones. 


Feb. 
CEREALS AND MEAT Cloth, 86 75 ey 
@RAIN, ote. oo. ex gt ee ft. 84 
Ne. 1 N. Mt. 496 Ib. £0 fo.b.Vo, 27 6 27 3 gt Fe 
Eng. Gas. av., per owt. (@)..... 14 7 14 8 30 in” Bra ae 
Flour, 2380 oo 16 x 16, x eee bee eee 12 2 12 9 
d/d London eoneee 25 6 25 rae £ 8. £ 8. 
Barley, Eng. Gaz., av.,perowtie) 20 9 20 10 seovereesesccecessecsens GER. WOM, 
Oats (6) 5, 15 5 15 6&6 mnenen sec dinsed Nom. Nom, 
Maize, La Ptata, 480 Ib.,'fo.b. 11 0 11 0 EMP (oer ton)~itaiia, spa 
@EAT—Beef, per RB Ib.— “Ja? #08 OOo One nee eee eg eee eee 26/0/0 26/0/0 
Bnglish \ong sides {$8 $8 | erec@e 
oe ee fe © fee 6 0 6 0 
Imported hinds OG: we Dees cif. Dundes, 
es te ee Nov.-Deo, (new) ............... — 27/15/0 27/10/0 
Mutton, per 8 ib. — English eeenee 8 0 8 0 8. d, 8. 
Imported . tia oe eo ee Common 8 Ib. cops(perspindle) 4 4 4 4 
ork, English, ‘Bh. . ’ n 0 8 0 / Hessians, per yd. “oF eee eee 0 0 
P per 8 Ib. ......... 8/40 Hessians, per yd. ............ 0 it 0 it 
AMS (per cwt.)—Green ......... 118 6 118 6 APT. —NO, 1 ces ncececosssesese 26 0 2 0 
OTHER FOODS WOOL (per Ib.)— 4, 4 
GUTTER (per ewt.)—All Grades 143 0 143 0 Selected , greasy... 14 14 
onseee (per ewt.)}— or —— a 70's ...... a oe 
ome Produced ..........s+s00s0 cope eerd. average snow white 
BGONEEE “sotercccicncwcsemens 20 8 OO B a . sord. 2nd 50-56's... 24 24 
GOCOA (per ewt.)— . 
Maan aL Uindibnwihes eo ee Bae Ree nance got vin vee eionee 45 (‘N45 
80 0 80 0 ‘8 super carded 0 cee cee see 39 39 
GYOMBER one cee cee ceccesceeceecee cee 82 6 85 0 48's average carded .......... $1 31 
COFFEE (per cwt. 44's prepared ...... 2 00: 293 29% 
Santos eupr. ©. BL... se eeeeee mm i=. 
MINER 
Costa Rica, medium to good {198 0 135 0 GOAL (per ton)— _— ad 8 
€G6G8 (per 120)—English ......... 27 6 25 0 Welsh, best Admiralty nf 81 7 81 7 
GARD (per cwt.)—Imported ...... 64 0 64 0 “re 32 4 32 4 
POTATOES (per | yn 70 7 0 Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Pew... 27 OF 27 OF 
English, King Kdward.........{ 7 9 7 9 | (RON AND STEEL (per 
= nin 06" Pig, Cleveland No. 8, — éionep 128 0 128 0 
Devt. au, 812 6 312 6 
re a. f. 6 7 6 Steel rails, heavy oi 6 200 6 
REFINED anor —" Tinplates oma! Lo. 14x 20) -~- 29 9 2 9 
eer" A ous. agp seseee 40 6 40 6 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
— 1%, ahi me (e)—Electrolytic  ...... nn Ben 
West India Crystallised ...... 38 0 88 0 Tin—Standard cash «........ 257/5/0 269/150 
41 6 41 6 Three 258/5/0 266/5/0 
Tosaceo (per Ib.)}— months ......... 258/10/0 266/10/0 
Indian stemmed and un- 0 5 O 5 Lead ( foreign, . 2500 2500 
- stemmed sevoveasinonsocaasestie 110 110 Coolie (d)—G.0.B., - 26/15/0 26/15/0 
——— stemmed an-f 0 10h 0 104 uminium, and - 1100/0 110/0/0 
000 cee coc ceeces oe cee ces 0 2 0 190/0/0 190/0/0 
Nickel, home delivery ......... 
TEXTILES 195/0/0 195/0/0 
ws “ tien oss ose es Empire cou unit coos cae 
w, Mid- Sivnnginpily . -62 | Wolfram, Empire ...... 2/10/0 2/10/0 
vo Giza, F.G.B. 2. ... cee ceeees 12-03 12-04 Platinum, refined ~~ ae 9/0/0 9/0/0 
Yarns, 32’s Twist... ...... 0.00000. 15°75 16:06 Quicksilver ............per 76 Ib, tte “an? 
» SOs Twist Tent (iteypiinn) 2 25-08 35.05 GOLD, per fi 168 0 168 0 
°° "i . . MO OUNCE 2.0... 00. see vee 
Cloth, $2 in. "ernie Tie Opes 8. &*'“'é SILVER (per ‘ounce)— 
16x 16, 82’s & 60’s...... 8 25 9 wes 1114 1114 
3 it ton net paper sats charand 1.9 Again a neem b) 
2 inctuding import duty bay oe (e) Average weeks ended Feb. 8th and Feb. 15th, 
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~*~ ~ Feb. 13, 
194) 


London area, 


Sie eases tags of jute snake ¥0 to teeta) 


s. d. 


4-ton loads and upwards perton 49 7+ 49 6 
Ls— 


50/5/0 
a, 





5 
ton 
ton 
ton om. om. 
be <a oa ton 1190 11/0” 
Boda Oryatals ..........per ton{ B08 B/00 
COPRA ton)}—8.D. Straite, 

Pe en inte Saree were 

HIDES (per ad. 8, 
Miesrigeaaatens }OROm 8 tO 
emma Sh 8 
English & Welsh Market Hides— 

_ Best heavy ox and helfer ...... $2 33 

LEATHER (per Ib.)— 

Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib... 4% 8 = 

ee 1 0 
a 3 . 2 :. 
Dressing Hides — ...... 000.00 0+ 00 2 6 2 6 

PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
Motor Spirit, Ragland @ Wales” 1 y 1 9 
OO ee ok oheee : fi : 3. 
(0) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
ral Gee ain igh een 1 6 1 & 

Thames— 

Diesel ae 0 0 8 
ROSIN (per ton)—American ..... { 38/0/0 ae 
RUBBER (per Ib.)— a. d. s. a. 

Bt. smoked sheet ......... 1 Of 1 OF 


SHELLAG (per ton)—TN Orange 986/0/0 86/0/0 


TALLOW (per cwt.)London Town— 22 10 22 10 
VEGETABLE OILS (Der ton “a 
TOW cnvceveee eonen 41/10/0 41/10/0 
Rape, crude ............ 44/5/0 44/5/0 
Cotton-seed, crude .. $1/2/6 381/2/6 
Coconut, crude ..... 28/2/6 28/2/6 
Cakes, Linseed, Indian...... f 
Ou Linseed— 
la nae: eunudoceiseseun’:: aadate.. Sanne 
Caloutta....... coveseceesee 18/11/38 18/11/8 


(©) Price te ab buyers’ pretadses. 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Feb. 11, Feb. 18, 


Feb. 11, Feb. 18, 


1941 1941 
GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, Ma iicenaiad 0 79 
99 Winnipeg, y. ionlhiatinsadl thad oot 77 
Maize, Chicago, May .. stedens 60 
Oats, ‘Chicago, BOE  cchsccceccesees OU 34 
Rye, Chicago, May ................. 43 42 
Barley, Winnipeg, Dec............. 45 4 
METALS (per lb.) — 
Copper, Connecticut ..............+ 12-00 12-00 
Tin, N.Y. — GOD acc iccccccus 50°25 61-75 
Lead, N. Y., Bea penkscaseucawignad 5°65 5-65 


— tor, hast r lb.)—cont. 


t St. Louis, spot ..... 


mitceLl CELLANEOUS (per ib.) — 
Cocoa, N.Y., 
Coffee, N.Y. cash—— 


Bs BER UF sepnip ate nce cencences 
Santos, No. 4 ..........:0.c00ee 


Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., 


Cotton, Am. mid., Mar. ............ 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., Mar. .........65. 
Lard, Chicago, Mar. .............+. 


Accra, Mar. ......... 


1941 
Cents 
7°25 


5-48 


6-37} 


1941 
Cents 


7°25 


5-62 


6-174 


Feb. 11, Feb. 18, 
1941 


1941 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents 
"ae eane -cont. crude, 
R Shes vy. kd. sheet t 1s '% 
ubber, sm ‘shee spo 
Mar ot sol 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban’ ‘Cent., 06 
grees ee wieb cal Wo Kaiba 7 2-97 2-00 
N.Y., B+ o. 4, 
0.b., Cubs, Mar. ase, O°68f = 0-68 
Moody's Index of 
ties, Dee. 31. ‘ 31 100 172-1 172-8 





MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS. 





JANUARY, 1941 
Date : 
ASSETS 
Coin, bank notes and balances with the Bank of 


II. nisin Lcnscdceniinaddectan ih mciaaninh cieidniatavers 
Balances with and ues in course of collection on 
other Banks in Great tain and Ireland 
Reoens fey Gees sisi sat al isai vavsdactidnctssacnsebsitadinedhs0c 
Money at call and short notice.................-s<:0ec0eceeeees 
a WIG 6 Acs bi thadictccdstbadaddcatddadeddssocceccevens 
Treasury de D ROBBING, cdccckdieceussesbddedchersccossscccoess 
er Gon ahiboess ™ ea it fa a ae eas a 
Advances to customers and other accounts ............... 
Liabilities of customers for acceptances, endorse- 
STG, i cntiicsctdiissicncdliedsbeveccecadtvesoubebecsnbisesee 
Bank premises account.............ccsccccsesecceeceeseeeeeeeenes 
— in affiliated banks and subsidiary com- 


TORO ORE eRe EEE EEE HEE EEE EEE EEE EEE TEES ER EEE EEE EEO EO EES 








(000’s omitted) 
Gl 

Barclays| Coutts | District » | Lloyds 
Bank | and Co. Mls Bank 
osth | 27th | 22nd | 28th | 21st 
£ £ £ £ s 
54,661 | 2,985 | 10,856 | 4,359] 53,107 
19,409 | 1,188 | 3,283 | 2,300 | 14,855 
a < 1 | 18614 
21.760 | 4308 | 5,954] 5,730 | 21,006 
55.413 | 1.813] 9,740 | 1,971 | 44,275 
75,000 | 1,000 | 14,500 69,000 
129742 | 9,501 | 94.286 | 16,178 | 135,087 
'929 | 81487 | 28,960 | 10,006 | 150,847 
14,382 799 | 3,587 | 4,130 | 20,453 
7962 | 412] 1,533 740 | | 7,327 
6,230 3,721 
580,821 | 90,533 | 112,608 | 49,504 | 533,331 


10-90 


10-29 


Agare- 
gate 
£ £ £ £ £ é 

58,247 | 3,373 | 38,018 | 35,121 | 6,840 | 279,082 
19,067 272 | 15,250 | 13,825 | 2,906 96,508 
20,584 | 4,132 | 15,663 | 19,166 | 8,057 | 120.999 
56,774 | 1,164 | 50,453 | 39,742 | 1.169 | 269,175 
75,000 600 | 30,000 | 65,000 | 6,000 | 340,500 
158,057 | 13,982 | 118,910 | 110,060 | 15,672 | 780,232 
187,943 | 16,795 | 119,386 | 138,575 | 12,044 | 909,403 
13,929 242 | 10,475 | 26,000 | 2,421 | 106,624 
9,613 559 | 7,228 | 6,260 992 | 44,462 
8,200 2,514] 2,908 23,708 
607,414 | 41,019 | 407,006 | 445,822 | 64,610 (3,003,750 


10-02 8-76 
















eee eee Pe 
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UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS 


Unit of 


(Population mid 1938, 47,485,000 ; Area : 95,030 sq. miles ; 244,000 sq. kms.) 
5-27] 4-47 


; .B... })/Mill. Ib. daily av 
2. Retail trade, Gt. Brit. : Food ... || Ave. daily sales 





1920 | 1092 | 1097 | reas | 1990 | 250 Dec. 






THE ECONOMIST 


Monthly Average 1939 












5-43) 4-18} 5-18) 5-76 
















3. = Other merchandise || in 1937=100 ; : 
4. Kf Debi wns csv dinece «0s 9 ee 
5. Retained imports, value : Food Thous. £’s 42,444) 29,81 923) 32,208) 34,424 
6. i Raw materials . be 23,774) 11,7 
7. » Manufactures ..... a 25,467| 12,168 19,112) 27,551 
Eee S| RR a 54, 89,4 
9. Domestic exports, value : Food Thous. £'s 4,555 
10. o Raw materials Po 6,575 
11. sa Manufactures ..... - 47,899 28,181) 27,997 
12. ait.” + ME hesabesonbagtia pes 60,779 
138. Registered unemployed G.B...... Thousands 1,212 
14. ,, United Kingdom (a)......... as 1,276 
BEF sdk BM a nkchantincsneces tress os 
16. ,, E. and 8. England (0)...... - 
s.. . ou. Or cil od 
18. ,, Midlands & N. Midlands (d) os 
19. ,, N.E. England (@) ............ 4 
aes 4 0 eee is 
i. keg tnctccsendpbiseca’ * 
ihn. as EE de venencathnaiunsecaall si 
SE, = it) We Dscp te ovanchetbesensteesine as 
24. ,, Northern Ireland ............ a 
25. Industr. disputes, No. days lost.. 9 1 
Wholesale Prices : Economist : 
26. Cereals and meat................. 1929 = 100 : 93-4)} 96- 
0 a.) SEE CE inncecscnsnnsscevesanshe ‘a 76-4 92-9); 92- 
le. oe Sen diasesdssnsbeeancostounps pee 63-8 89-4); 83: 
ee Ee oer ta 00-0 116-4)| 116- 
30. Total, incl. miscellaneous...... ee 80-3 99-8); 99- 
Cost of Living : Min. of Labour : 
Bir Es hes cadacemoncevcchabanceenbete 1929 = 100 92-4 102-0}| 104: 
a. EEE  welleseharascashwiaibadneticieed = 1 96-4 106-1}} 108- 
33. Industrial securities, Fin. News.. ||Jul.1,1935=—100|| 102- 78-1 75-3 74: 
34. Fixedinterest _,, aids wed 1928 = 100 96-8 116-8 117-5}| 125- 
85. Govt. Revenue, cumulative (e).. Mill. £’s 815-0 132-2 605-4 . 
36. ,, expenditure ,, (e).. 1. 829-5 408-2 19-8 
37. Bank of Eng. : Notes in circ. (f) i 362-3 6509-9 546-5 
38. ,, Bankers’ deposits (/)...... “ 62:9 02-8 ° 
39. ,, Gov.sec. B’king Dept. (7) . 55-9 , 
Clearing Banks : (g) 
40. a 8 RE ho 1,738 
41. ,, Cash & bal. with B.E. ... - 194 
eee i 229 
43. ,, Treasury Deposit Receipts a obs 
44. ,, Advances - 991 
45. ,, Investments - 257 
46. Interest Rates : Bank rate ...... Per cent 5-498 
47. ,, Three months’ bank bills ee 5-26 
48. ,, Day today loans........... | i 4-47 
49. ,, Yield on 2}% Consols..... si 4-61 





Jan, | Sune July | Aug Bept. | et Nov. | Dee. || Ja 








& 








February 22, 1 











1040 


pes 
eeSuss 
5 ei 


Sr rsh 


BSS m10 
yeeereesesss 3328 


es ~ 
sSesnebes 




















84 

98 

52 87 
87- 99-7) 99-1 . 
93- 96: 98-8 * 
92- 94-5; 93-6 . 
127- 126-4) 126-5) 133: 
103- 106-7} 106-8) 108- 
106: 109-7) 111-6) 112- 
112- 115-3) 117-0) 118- 
59- 63-5} 66-5) 70- 
120- 120-9) 122-1) 124- 
307- 493-4) 613-9) 713: 
651 -0)}2049-4)2376- 
*4) 699-8) 593- 





: 0:75 
3-40) 3-40) 3-35 








(a) 1937, average January to August: figures for September-December not comparable owing to revised method of counting adopted in September, 1937. 


January, 1940, includes former Southern and South Eastern divisions. 
and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. 
year, beginning in year shown. Monthly figures are cumulative. 


(f) Average of weekly figures. 


So een division before seers, oom RR. 
(e) nary an -baiancing revenue and expe ure. nn figures 
os . (g) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank, 


Se ber, 1939. Om 
oases ane totale tat Sana 





(Continued from page 254) 

Onions.—The Government is to pur- 
chase, at the price of £25 per ton, all 
bulb onions in sound and marketable 
condition grown in holdings of 1 acre or 
more, by which it is ho to secure 
14,000 acres of onions in 1941. The 
Ministry of Agriculture is importing 
seeds from the United States and else- 
where now that most European sources 
are cut off, and in spite of shipping diffi- 
culties it is hoped that adequate supplies 
will be available in good.time for planting. 

Dearer Bacon. — Details of higher 
retail bacon prices are to be issued before 
they come into force on March 10. It is 
expected that prices will revert to the 
level ruling in January 1940. 


Tea.—Government purchases of tea 


‘for 1941 under the new agreement appear 


to be less than last season's. Purchases 
from India are to be 272,000,000 Ib., 
from Ceylon 145,000,000 Ib., from East 
Africa 27,000,000 Ib., and from Java and 
Sumatra 48,000,000 Ib. The correspond- 
ing figures for last season are higher in the 
case of India and Ceylon (323,000,000 Ib. 
and 170,000,000 Ib. respectively), but the 
Java and Sumatra figure represents an 
increase of 20 per cent. Prices show no 
change, except in the case of the Dutch 
East Indies, where the price fixed this 
year is 10d. per lb. f.o.b. Batavia, a rise 
of 23d. per lb. 


Poultry and Rabbits.—After Feb- 
ruary 24th importers of poultry and 
rabbits from Eire will be able to obtain 
supplies only under an Import Licence, 
i by the Board of Trade after 
re the Ministry of Food. 
Licences will be obtainable only by firms 
who were regular importers from Eire 
during 1938, and they must furnish a 
guarantee to distribute their imports 
through their normal pre-war channels 
proportionately to their 1938 distribution. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR . 





Week ended |From Aug.1 to 


From 
("000 quarters) Feb. 




















Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
a. 8, 10, 8, 
1941 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 
N, America ............. 447 389 | 12,839} 10,389 
Argent.aa, Uruguay ...| 136 87 | 11,873] 5,052 
Auastrallia.........cscc0000s aa wie 612ti ...* 
 ; dlisnieapivaseionnn Jes sah 114 429 
Danube and district whe bis 4,172 182 
Other Countries ....... ae hs $45)... 
gp ESE 583 476 | 29,955] 16,052 


* Unobtainable. + Incomplete. 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


Percent. 
at increase 








Average price per Ib. 





Sept. 1, 
1939 


Nov. 30, 


since 
Jan. 1, | Sept. 1, 
1940 1939 


1941 











Beef, British:— | s. d. | s. d. js. d. % 
TP ttesesenncke 1 2t)1 38/1 38 10 
Thin flank 7+ 9 9} 25 
—_ chilled or 
rozen :— 
aes 9} 1 OF} 1 OF 34 
Thin flank...... | 6 6 22 
Mutton, British : 
MED Bicseatnades 1 at 1 5 5t 
Breast ......... 7 8 8 
Mutton, frozen 
—- wae RO 10% 1 ° ° 
ad cing t 8 1 6} 6} 
Flour (per 7 ib.) | 1 18 |1 12/11 
Bread (per 4 Ib.) 8 84 
TEE” caghatvecrtbees 2 2 6 6 
Sugar (granul'd) 3 5 4 
Milk (per quart) : ‘ 8 y 
u , fresh...... 4 
Butter, salt ...... . }a 62 7 
DEED stnasnaccnce 10 2 1 
Special °......... 9 9 
on } 64 { 5 5 
Potatses(pervis)| oo | atl at 
index, All feeds, 
1914—100) | 138! 173! 1721 265 


° Canadian or New Zealand cheese. 
memes tesine at helner tame 


RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 
ee Un EEnEnEEEREIEEREEenenmemmeell 
Week ended |From Aug. ito 












Variet; eS er 
, k ae Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
("000 bales) 7, | 14, | 16, | 14, 
1941 | 1041 | 1040 | 1041 

American — .......csseeee. 
BOORMAD occcccccecetesic 8- 
earn. GR ati . ; 

BED {cpascctvevkssnd . 
as n Sakel ............ 0-5 36 
East Indian ............ 6°5 188 
Other Countries ...... 11-3 221 








Liverpool Cotton Association's 
‘THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


(1985—=100) 
Feb. | Feb | Feb. | Feb. | Feb 
10, | 11, | 12, | 13, | % 
1041 | 1041 | 1041 | 1041 | 1042 
103-8 | 103-8! 103-6| 103-9] 108 
166-8| 166 8 167-3! 167-2| 168 

7/1918 














© Highest level reached during the 1982-87 recovery. 


f 
MERCHANT SHIPPING LOSSES — 
THROUGH ENEMY ACT ION . 
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